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For the Companion. 


BOY-LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE 
IN AUTUMN. 

Every year there come days which seem 
especially to mark, even in the city, the change of 
seasons—days that to me, at least, are full of 
strange power. Every autumn there comes a 
day when a powerful wind roars over Boston, 
trampling the trees and hurrying the leaves along 
the ground like a flock of young partridges—the 
herald of winter. 

Walking under the huge English elms, or 
sitting at my desk and listening to the roaring 
voices of the branches, 1 forget where I am. 
Instantly I am back to the West. 

I am in the midst of the wide, level prairie, 
lying deep in a clump of hazel-bushes, holding 
my horse by his rein, listening to the hoarse 
singing of the wind in the grass, the tinkle of the 
cow-bells and the scream of the blue-jay. Around 
me on the ground are delicious hazelnuts, brown 
and smooth as my own face. 

Hawks are drifting down the wind, tipping and 
wheeling on their search for mice and gophers; 
and always the wind’s voice in my ears and the 
gray sky over my head. | 

It seems curious that each change of season, as 
it comes sharply upon me, should cause me to 
live again those far-off boyish days,—and enjoy 
them, too,—for they were not always perfectly 
enjoyable then. The boys of lowa now have 
little of the wild prairie-life left, but the farm-life | 
is nearly the same. 

As soon as the harvest was gathered into the 
stack in those days the plows were set at work, for 
plowing was a very. long and hard fall task. | 
From the age of nine or ten we were required to 
drive a team in the field, and very irksome it 
became to us. Out in the morning in the frosty 
half-light doing chores, out in the field before | 
sun-up, plodding to and fro all day and till sun- 
set at night—no wonder we iooked forward | 
eagerly to taking our turn at herding the cattle. 

In those days there were vast open tracts of | 
prairie on which the cattle and horses pastured, | 
and the neighbors used to combine herds and 
keep their boys watching the cattle. ‘The boys 
took turns at this work. Some of my richest 
memories of the West are associated with those | 
wild, free rides on the prairie. 

We virtually grew up on horseback, and to 
ride was as natural as to whistle or to run. 
Many are the wild rides we had with the half- 
wild colts or young cattle, and many were the | 
trials of speed among ourselves. Sometimes a| 
fox or wolf invited our attention, and with whoop | 
and halloo we dashed after him in keen, hot chase. 

For eatables on these rides we had berries, 
plums, wild grapes and, last of all, hazelnuts. 
I am afraid the city boy who reads this will | 
hardly know what a real hazelnut is, for I have | 
tried many a time to get such nuts, but could not 
find them. When “just right’’ they are a deli- 
cious nut, unequalled in flavor, and they form a | 
pleasant reminiscence of boy-life. 

Oh, such days! Indian-summer days, when | 
the warm haze slept on the yellow-green grasses, 
with not wind enough to stir it; when the 
crickets sang in ecstasy, and the hawk sailed high 
in the air; when the gophers worked busily among 
the nuts, and the trees stood as in a dream; days 
when the sky was bright as a sword, and the 
wind was abroad like the rush of an army; when 
the grasses tossed and wallowed, and the poplar 
groves grew full of song, and rustled and | 
hummed and roared overhead; days when the | 
ducks began to thicken as they flew from pond to | 
pond, and occasional cranes swept solitarily by | 
far up in the central glow of the sky. 

There were rainy days, too, when the rain | 
struck slantwise across the plain where the cattle | 
fed, tails to the wind, and the colts stood in the | 
lee of the groves dismally, with broad tails blown | 
forward and mane covering their eyes; long days | 
to the boy, who sat in his rubber coat on his horse 
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in the grove listening to the rain spattering lone- | 


somely in the leaves, feeling the gray showers | 
which the impatient branches flung down upon | 
him. 

On such days how cheerful the kitchen fire | 


seeined to the wet, cold and hungry herdboy | 


coming home at night through the darkness and 


thickening rain, following the steady clank of the | 


cow-bell ! 


But sometimes, when the prairies were dry and | 
feed short, the cattle were watched in the fields, | out. 
and the boys took turns in patrolling the edge of | 


the corn-field. 

‘This was especially delightful, for the melon- 
patch was almost always in the corn-field, and 
furnished just the kind of refreshment necessary. 
Great, luscious ‘‘Mountain’ Sweets,"’ pink ‘‘Peer- 
iess,”’ fragrant ‘‘Rusty-coats,” 


for the boy with a knife! 
What pictures and sounds that melon-patch 
calls up! They are an interminable series. I 


can hear the vast, multitudinous rasp and rustle 
}of the ripening leaves, turning straw-colored 
| under the frost and sun. I can see the long PENMANSHI 


| joy and weariness. 


| was gone the husking began. 


and chapped his quivering hands. 


| October day, when the ground was dry, the sun 


| hair, and the heap of yellow corn slowly rises in 


| Were standing near a shaft, listening to his expla- 





and the delicious | is broken. 
green-fleshed ‘‘cantaloup’’ lay there just wetting | 
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| colonnades, and feel the leaves brush against me 


SHORTHAND [VATE Scoot vor vor NG LADIES 

as I run swiftly between the rows, leaping the | th be 199 Washington St. ns cor. Court, 5 Poston. 

leaning stalks, dodging the pumpkin-vines; the | es a instruction given; positions secured when 
i 


dry tassels shake over my head; the heavy ears, | 0f pupils. 


beginning to droop, touch me on the shoulder as 
I pass in zigzag flight to the centre of the field, 
where the melons lie in green and yellow tooth- | 
someness amid the frost-seared leaves. 

Boys are like bees in some ways. They extract | om 
the honey of delight from most ugly-looking | 
flowers sometimes; and when the herdboy sat in | 





| 


| the sun on the lee of the corn-field and ate his | 


melon or carved his jack-o’-lantern, while the 
wind roared and the muffled cow-bells told the | 
cattle were in the stubble, he was happy. | 

The boy of the town or city would have died of | 
loneliness; but this boy, thrown back upon him- | 
self and on nature, succeeded in being quite happy 
most of the time, though there were times when a | 
longing for company made even the sight of the | 
distant plowman a comfort. 

And when John came over to share a melon 
with the cow-boy, an hour of boyish fun followed, 
so delightful that it seemed only fifteen minutes, 
though the horses knew they ought to be busy. 
But it wasn’t their business to say anything! 

For the months of August, September and 
October, alternate plowing, herding the cattle and 
digging potatoes formed the boys’ work, broken 
only by the county fair, which was all pleasure, 
and by the threshing season, which was mingled 





The corn was slowly ripening under the mighty 
alchemy of the frost; and usually before October 


Husking in the West is quite different from 
husking in the East. The corn is left standing in 
the fields till the other work is done—till the ears 
are dry enough to shell. Then the teams, with 
huge wagons, drive into the rows, and then men 
walking beside the wagon husk the ears and 
throw them into the wagon. When there are 
more than two men with a wagon the wagon 
pasece over a row. This is called the ‘‘down- 
row,’’ and is the boy’s row. 

The boy of ten or twelve is expected to “keep 
up the down-row ;”’ and very hard work he finds 
it sometimes, when the cold wind has numbed his 
face and wrists, and the frost has wet his mittens 


At first it was beautiful work—on a fine, clear 


warm, and the stalks tall and straight. But even 
then the fingers soon got worn and tender; the 
husks chafed the wrists, and the incessant action 
made the arms ache with fatigue. 

Ah! that interminable row of stalks—I shudder 
at it again. But John is there, and father is 
there with cheery words—and Rover is there; | 
poor old Rover, who bade me good-by at the 
gate, never to see me again! Rover looks into 
my face with sympathy, which says, “I wish I 
could help you.” 

The leaves stream in the wind like pennants; 
the silks twine round my wrists like tresses of 


the wide box—and the darkness falls. 

These are a few of the pictures which pass 
before my eyes as I hear the north wind snarl 
amid the elms and twang at the electric wires 
and howl weirdly at the eaves and corners of the 
house. I have heard the wind in the grasses 
without being wet, have eaten up the melons 
again, have watched the cattle without being 
lonely, and husked corn without being tired; and 
I am half-sorry it is all a musing, and that I am 
a middle-aged man in a world of care and 
struggle such as the boy never knew. 

The boy dreamed the man would be happier— 
and now the man dreams the boy was happier. 
Who knows? I don’t. HamMuin GARLAND. 
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LIKE A GENTLEMAN. 


Delicacy of feeling is one of the surest marks 
of a gentleman. It is not always to be found 
under a broadcloth coat nor, happily, is it always 
lacking under homespun. The New York Tribune 
tells a story, which might be duplicated easily 
enough, by way of showing how innate refinement 
is often found in unexpected places. 

I had a survey to make of some lands belonging 
to a large silver-mine in one of the Western 
territories. I took my wife along, -and the 
superintendent was most kind in showing and 
explaining everything to her. One morning we 


nations concerning prospects, veins of ore, values 
and estimates, when suddenly we heard confused 
sounds as of a fall, and then exclamations and, as 
we thought, groans. 

‘*What is the matter ?"’ exclaimed my wife, as 
the cage came up and a big, sturdy fellow stepped 


“Nothing much, lady,”’ he answered, and he 
whispered something to the superintendent, who 
turned to us with an expression of concern on 
his face. 

“One of the men has had a bad fall,”’ he said. 
“His shoulder is dislocated, and they fear his leg 
Why do they not bring him up at 
once ?"’ he continued, addressing the brawny, 
red-shirted miner who had brought the news. 

“Tom was afraid of frightening the lady,’”’ he 
answered, ‘‘and wanted me to come up first.’’ 
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Fourth Prize Serial Story. 


SAM. 
In SIx CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER I. 
A Great Purpose. 


‘Fourteen ye'r ole, an’ I dunno nothen’ !”” 

The words were uttered sotto voce, and the tone 
had a disgusted inflection. The boy —Sam 
Colston—rooted his hands deep into the pockets 
of his butternut trousers. 

He was sitting, boy fashion, 
on the top rail of an old 
worm-fence, with his heels in 


a crack and his knees drawn a 


up to form a rest. On them 
was outspread an open cir- 
cular, clearly printed on pink 
paper and illustrated with 
woodcuts. It had a grease- 
spot in one corner, as though 
it had recently formed part 
of the contents of a lunch- 
basket, and the centre of the 
paper showed a multitude of 
fine wrinkles, due probably 
to its having been roughly 
crumpled ere it had been 
cast aside. ‘The previous 
day Sam had found it in 
a’ fence-corner, blown hither 
from some unknown quarter. 

The pictures had interested 
the boy, touching him in a 
spot vitally responsive; but 
the text baffled him, with 
holding its secret. He could 
not read. 

“T wish dad had been some 
account,’ the boy muttered. 
*’Taint no use wishin’ he’d 
change now, bein’ he’s ole, 
an’ riveted to his ways with 
rheum’tism. But I’d ha 
been pow’ful proud if he'd 
started some account an 
kep’ on. We-all mout’r had 
some chance to learn sense 
if we-all hadn’t had to scuffle 
for our livin’ an’ his’n sence 
mammy died.’’ 

Sam's glance left the cir- 
cular and wandered abroad 
over the corn-field, where the 
green stalks stood in knee- 
high rows, over the bit of 
creek bottom given up ex- 
clusively to sweet potato and 
melon patches, and beyond 
to the broomsedge barren 
where the dun cow and little 
hornless heifer nosed about 
and browsed. 

He was not thinking of 
what he saw, although in 
another mood the vigor of 
the young corn and its free- 
dom from weeds, the fine 
condition of the cattle, and 
the fact that the vines were 
beginning to run, would have 
filled him with pride. He 
was a good farmer mm a 
primitive way, and possessed 
a store of practical information. Just now all 
beauty and promise had vanished from the 
heavens above and the earth beneath, because a 
bit of printed paper, carelessly flung aside by a 
wayfarer, and as carelessly picked up, lay there 
on his knee, mutely defying him to penetrate its 
meaning. 

After a little he carefully folded the paper and 
stowed it away in an old pocket-book. Then he 
‘Jumped from the fence on the corn-field side and 
went back to his work, seizing his hoe and chop- 
ping vigorously at weeds and wild pea-vines. 

A dog, resting in the shade of a fence-corner, 
lifted his muzzle from his folded paws and drew 
back his lips from his teeth in a derisive grin, as 
though in his opinion energy in hot weather was 
sheer foolishness. Then he resettled himself to 
slumber until the dinner horn should blow. 

The lad’s mind worked in unison with his 
muscles. By applying himself steadily he could 
finish the five or six corn rows that were still 
unweeded by dinner-time. He might have finished 


| The brother next him in age, who usually 
| nene his labor, had gone over to the mill with 
grist, and that was an all-day job, driving steers. 
After dinner he, Sam, would run down to the 
store and get this haunting bit of paper disposed 
of. The storekeeper could read printing, and so 
could his wife. The -store was only five miles 
away, and the afternoons were long. 

Charley would be home early enough to feed 
the stock and help their sister Millie with the 
night work. He could not wait about the paper. 
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What did it say? 


| The sun waxed to the meridian; the shadows 
lay evenly, each tree and bush standing in its 
own, like a cup in its saucer. The dog lifted his 
head from time to time and yawned. Through 
the still blue of the upper atmosphere buzzards 
| sailed lazily, on almost motionless wings, with 
heads down-bent, scanning the drowsy earth. 
| In a sycamore amid the broomsedge a mocking- 
| bird trilled out joyously, importing into his song 
| clever imitations of his neighbors. The cow and 
the heifer had withdrawn to a thicket of pine 
| scrub for a season of cud-chewing repose. 
| Only the boy worked on, his hoe moving 
| steadily, every stroke falling where it would do 
| the most good. Perspiration beaded his sun- 
| burned face and hands, and flattened the cotton 
| shirt to his bending shoulders. His bare feet 
| were clay-stained nearly to the color of the soil. 
'There were still many corn hills to be worked, 
and Sam never let go a thing he had put his hand 
to until it was finished. 

From a distance, around the shoulder of a hill, 
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mellow in tone, but giving out the notes of its 

call with hesitation, as if blown by one unaccus- 

| tomed to its use. The mocking-bird, silenced, 

inclined his head and listened. 

| Then, deciding that the new notes were an 

'audacious challenge, the bird squared himself, 

puffed out his breast, swelled Ins throat and 

duphcated them, with their irregularity and 

imperfection cleverly accentuated. The derision 

|was drolly manifest, and Sam laughed as he 

stooped for a pebble, winch he tossed in the 
direction of the sycamore. 

“Quit makin’ fun o’ our 

baby,’ he shouted. ‘You 

couldn’t make no_ better 

4 music yo'se’f till you larnt.”’ 

‘ Then he shouldered his hoe 

and climbed the fence at a 

point where a well-worn path 

came down to it. 

was already disappearing 

around a bend ahead, evi- 

dently considering the sum- 


him. 

At a small stream which 
the path crossed, Sam paused 
to cool his feet by paddling 
them in the water. He stoop- 
ed and bathed his face and 
hands, also. 

He had an old face, heavy 
jawed and serious, like the 
face ofa man. His features 
were strongly marked, and 





His eyes were dark and had, 
habitually, the quietude of 
expression peculiar to the 
eyes of those who dwell in 
communities where changes 
are slow. 

His frame was spare and 
large, even for a lad of his 
age. He looked that which 
he was, a capable, reliable 
fellow, tenacious of grip and 
of purpose. 

“Sam favored his mam 
my,’ the neighbors declar 
ed; ‘tan’ she were a likely 
‘ooman, smart as God makes 
em, an’ hard-workin’. 


ary drap o° that ‘ar sawny, 
do-nothin’ Colston blood in 
him, Sam nor Charley nuth 


‘twar a mercy, too, often- 
times. Eve'ybody knowed 


powder an’ shot 'twould take 
to shoot him." 

As Sam turned imto the 
road from the side-path, his 
attention was caught. by a 
horseman coming slowly into 
sight. The man had a bag 
of corn across his saddle, and 
slouched a trifle forward. 
Sam recognized him at once 
and, dominated by a sudden 
impulse, paused and waited 
for the rider to come up. 
| It was the Methodist minister, or the ‘‘circuit- 
| rider.” Every man, woman and child on his 
| cireuit was personally known to old ‘‘Brother 

Gardner,” and as he pulled up his horse beside 
the boy he smiled down on him cheerily. 


| Well, Sammy, my son, how are you?” he} 


asked, cordially. ‘An’ how are the folks at 
| you-all’s? I’m on my way to mill, you see, for 
the good Lord aint found me helpless enough to 
need ravens to tote in my bread yet. ' 

“They'll be along whenst you need ’em,”’ said 
the boy ; then, mindful of his manners, he replied 
to the social inquiries, and made responsive ones 
in his turn. He was very good friends with the 
preacher, who had married his parents, and had 
also, a few short years before, said kindly, heart- 
| felt words of love and promise over his mother's 

grave. 
Sam pulled out his paper and tendered it 
eagerly. 


“It's lucky you happened along, Mr. Gardner, ’ 


| 


| he said, ‘‘or ruther that I met you. I've gota 


before, but for puzzling so long there on the fence. | came the resonant clangor of a horn, loud and paper here I'll be obleeged to you fur readin’ to 





The dog | 


mons specially mtended for 


his skin tanned and freckled. | 


“Didn't look like Sam had | 


er. Boys gin‘ally took arter | 
the spinnin’-wheel side, an’ | 


Jim Colston warn't wuth the | 


me. I found it flung away by somebody passin’, 
an’ drifted in a fence-corner. ‘The picters put me 
in mind o our Bunny. Look here at ’em.”’ 
| The preacher flattened out the circular on his 
meal-bag, and 
spectacles. Then he read the document aloud 
with great deliberation. 
The circular was the annual report of a school 

| for spinal cripples, located im a city near the sea- 
board. It was comprehensive and clear in its 
statements, and gave good references. 


searched in his pocket for his 


One side of the sheet was devoted to an illus- 
trated notice of a dispensary connected with the 
school, where spinal cripples were furnished with 
plaster of Paris jackets made after an improved 
method, and given the benefit of thorough and 
constant treatment. A certified list of deform- 
ties which had been permanently cured was given, 
and the little showed the gradual 
straightening of deformed linbs and backs 

It was explicitly stated that the younger the 
cripple submitted for treatment, the greater the 
chance of success. 

Sam listened earnestly, and once or twice asked 
to have a sentence re-read, as though to fix its 
meaning firmly in his mind. When the circular 
was finally returned to him he expressed his 
thanks gratefully enough, but forbore from com- 
ment. Sam was a boy of few words. 

Mr. Gardner slowly turned the mane on his 
horse’s neck from side to side with his switch. 
He was thinking what a pity it was that little 
James Colston could not be benefited by some 
such place and treatment; but institutions were 
costly places, and these people were poor, igno- 
rant, and far temoved from the great world 
where science coped with disease, and oftentimes 
conquered it. 

The preacher was a man of limited experience 
himself, but he knew enough of the world to feel 
sure that much money would be requisite for 
such an adventure as taking a spinal cripple 
several hundred miles and giving him the benefit 
of skilful surgical treatment. He was sorry for 
Sam, who, he knew, took his brother's deformity 
sadly to heart 

It seemed almost a pity that Sam should have 
found the paper, and so become aware of a 
possible remedy entirely beyond his reach. ‘The 
good man sighed as he gathered up his reins. He 
was 80 poor himself, so powerless to help his flock 
in many ways! 

Sam stopped him. 

*“‘How far 1s this place, whar the school an’ 
‘spensary is at?’ the boy questioned. 

Mr. Gardner made a rough calculation, 

‘Three or four hun’ed miles, | reckon, surely.” 

**How do you git thar ?”’ 

“By railroad You take the cars over at 
| Marketville, an’ travel straight down country. 
Then, fancying he could read the boy's mind, 
the preacher added, not unkindly, ‘You're 
thinkin’ o' Bunny, I know, Sam; but this sort o 
doings costs a sight o' money, an’ you aint 
nothin’ but a boy yet 

‘Would it straighten out the baby’s back hke 
ourn ?*’ Sam queried earnestly. 

“I don't know. It might, an’ then agin it 
| mightn't. ‘Twould depend on the way his back’s 
| hurt, I reckon,”’ was the cautious reply. 

“Thar'd be a chance, though ?”’ 

| “Yes,’’ said the minister, a trifle reluctantly, 
“there'd be a chance. But you can’t do nothin’, 
| Sam, an’ so 1 wouldn't pester about it if | was 
| you The money's lackin’, an’ that scotches 
you. Folks are obleeged to have money for such 
las that. Its mighty pitiful, but 1 allows the 
| Lord knows best. Your hands is tied, anyway. 
| An’,’’ with a smile, ‘‘you aint the baby’s daddy, 
| anyhow.” 

With other words, kindly meant but discour- 
| aging, the preacher went on his way. 

| Sam stood looking after the retreating figures 
| of horse and man for a moment, and then pursued 


woodcuts 


| his own way home. His brain teemed with 
thoughts and suggestions Heretofore money 


had been a scant factor in Sam’s life, and he 
knew so little of the world that he had no ade- 
quate conception of its importance, 

He was accustomed to depend entirely upon 
his own body and brain, his thews, sinews and 
wits, backed by his sturdy will, for the accom- 
plishment of his purposes. His self-reliance was 
so great that, to him, these possessions seemed 
equal to any occasion. 

On one thing he speedily resolved: if it were 
within the power of man to straighten poor little 
Bunny’s crooked back it should be done, even if 
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he—Sam—should have to carry the child pick-a- 
back all the way to that far-off city. Sam shrank 
from deformity with a strong-limbed, healthy 


animal's instinctive shrinking. His little broth- | 


er’s crookedness had been a pain to him for years, 
and the more so because he held himself, in a 
way, accountable for it. 

The memory of the accident dwelt with him 
always. Bunny had been less than a year old, a 
straight and healthy baby, just growing into the 
accomplishment of creeping, in which every fibre 
of him delighted. One evening the mother had 
gone to milking, taking the two other children 
with her to help with the calves, and leaving Sam 
to mind the house and child. Sam had taken the 
little one from his cradle, hitched up his frock so 
as to give his legs fair play, and set him to 
creeping about the floor. 

After a little the dogs, down by the cow-pen, 
had started a squirrel, chased it back toward the 
house, and treed it in a big walnut just outside 
the yard fence. Hearing their music, Sam had 
dashed out, leaving the door open. 

The dogs, wild with excitement, danced about 
and reared up on their hind legs against the tree- 
trunk, whimpering and barking. Up among the 
branches Sam had caught sight of the saucy little 
beast, curling his tail over his back and bidding 
his pursuers a proud defiance. 

It had all proved too much for Sam. Forgetful 
of the baby, he had seized his father's old musket 
on the hooks above the door, and rushed to the 
assistance of the dogs. 

The squirrel had proved wary, jumping from 
limb to limb, cleverly keeping on the opposite 
side of the tree from danger. There had been 
nobody to head the quarry, so Sam had circled 
round many times before he secured the shot 
which brought his game tumbling from the tree 
to his feet, dead. 

Sam had picked it up with exultation, and run 
gloriously back to the house with his gun on his 
shoulder and the dogs capering around him. 
Reaching the porch, he had been horrified to 
discover that the squirrel was not the only thing 
burt on that hunt. é 

The baby lay in a huddle just beyond the porch; 
which was high in front, for it was built on the 
incline of the hill. It had been a bad fall for the 
little adventurer seeking new countries on his 
hands and knees—a fall of fully three feet, with 
stony ground to receive him, 

The child had not been crying, nor was he 
unconscious when Sam, frightened and remorse- 
ful, picked him up; but he looked queer, and 
Sam had run off with him to his mother in a 
panic. 

No serious hurt had been discovered on the 
child's body—only an abrasion or two, and a 
bruise near the spine which was not regarded as 
serious. Noone had thought of a doctor. The 
little fellow appeared as usual the next day. 
Working-people have scant time for worrying, 
and a tumble from a porch had seemed no great 
matter. 

But the result had been serious. After the 
fall the baby ceased to thrive as he had done. 
His little body became puny and frail, and as he 
grew his spine developed a pitiful curve. The 
neighborhood doctor did not know how to treat 
the case, and so poor little James, or Bunny, as 
he was called, had become a humpback. y 

The horn sounded again, and Sam quickened 
his footsteps, jumping the rail-fence which 
bounded the yard. The house, a two-roomed 
log structure, stood in an open space, with a 
patch of garden ground beyond, and about the 
porch clumps of snowball, lilac and mock-orange 
bushes which the dead mother had planted. 

In a little arm-chair on the rough porch sat a 
child, with the tin dinner-horn in his hands and 
a complacent grin upon his countenance. 

“T blowed fur you!’ he asserted with delight. 
‘An’ Millie said I done it ’most as good as her. 
Did I? Did you hear me real loud ?”’ 

Howlin’ lond!”’ Sam answered, his eyes and 
voice softening. ‘’Twas like men-folks was 
a-blowin’. A mocker out in the broomsedge 
"lowed you was sassin’ him, an’ sassed back 
pretty peart. You oughter hearn him. He was 
com’ cal.”” 

The child laughed, showing teeth like grains of 
rice. He was a pretty boy, despite his deformity, 
and had a merry, contented look, very different 
from the peevish, pained expression usual to 
affliction. He was still so young, and his home 
was so far away from many people, that he had 
not grown unpleasantly conscious of his de- 
- formity. All about him had been kind to the 
child, and even his selfish, indolent father would 
bestir himself when Bunny had one of his ‘bad 
turns.”” Sam regarded him as the apple of his 
eye. 

With no need now to go to the store, Sam took 
his hoe into the garden after dinner, and began: to 
chop among the vegetables. They did not really 
need attention, but Sam thought best when bis 
hands were employed. He had plans of impor- 
tance to decide upon. 

The problem of straightening a crooked back, 
to Sam’s ignorance, did not seem the wonderful 
triumph of science that it really is. Something 


like it had even come within his own experience. 
He remembered well how badly bent and bruised 
a little apple-tree in this very garden had been. 
His mother had put a stake by it, and bound the 
bent sapling to the support with care, leaving it 
thus a long time. 

Sam glanced across the garden to where the 








| tree stood, and laughed aloud in his joy. It had 


grown tall, straight and thrifty. That would be 
the way with Bunny when he should have been 
for a while under the care of people who knew 
how to stake and bind him. 

**She'd look to me to ‘tend to it, now I knows 
it can be done,’’ he muttered. “She give Bunny 
to me whenst she was dying.” 

And so she had, passing over Millie, who was 
her eldest-born, and also her husband, who might 
be supposed to be the natural recipient of such a 
charge. Dying eyes see clearly, and instinctively 
recognize those fittest for responsibility. 

Sam hoed and meditated until a creaking, 
lumbering sound, accompanied by shouts and 
expostulations, reached him from the road 
beyond. Charley was returning from mill, and 
reasoning with his team after the manner of those 
who drive oxen. 

Sam dropped his hoe in the onion patch, and 
went out to meet him. 

M. G. McCLELLAND. 
(To be continued.) 
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WHICH ? 


One life indifferent, full of dreamful ease; 
The other, seeking not myself to please, 


ing no fee; 
Taking a path trod only by the few, 
Giving myself a noble work to do, 
Which shall it be? 
— Selected. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


Belshazzar was not a king, though a courtier 
danced attendance upon him. This courtier was 
dressed in an exceedingly tight pair of jeans, a 
palmetto hat, a brown blouse, and a pair of stout 
boots that were not filled to their utmost by the 
youth who wore them. He was trying to persuade 
Belshazzar to drop a bundle of paper which the 
wicked old goat seemed to regard as better eating 
than the ear of corn offered instead. 

“Hi, Belty! Belty! Here, old fellow! Coop! 
coop! Old brute! I wish you were dead, 1 do! 
Here, soo, soo! Oh dear! if I only dared call any 
one! If he only would drop it!” 

But Belty had no notion of dropping it. He 
raised a pair of ash-gray eyes to the corn, grasped 
the bundle more tightly, and executing a hateful 
pirouette on his hind legs, fled, carrying the 
precious parcel with him, around the Tattersall 
barn-yard. 

Around the corn-crib, over the cob-pile, into the 
sheep-cote, out again went Belshazzar before the 
panting boy could climb fence or rail. Now the 
goat stood erect on his hind legs; anon he made 
vicious little starts with lowered horns and 
sweeping beard at the angry, tired boy. Then he 
sped over the low rail fence into one corner of the 
cow lot. Placing one stubby, cloven foot on the 
precious package, he deliberately ate it, and 
turned to meet the breathless, angry boy with a 
triumphant “Bla-a-t'” 

“Take that, you miserable wretch!” he panted, 
aiming a blow at his tormentor. “I wish it had 
choked you, ldo! Whatever shall I do? I ’most 
wish I was dead!” 

Turning disconsolately away, he presented a 
troubled face at the buttery window of the house 
separated from the barn-yard by a hedge of red 
cedar. He chose that window because Mrs. 
Tattersall never failed to work over her bread 
there. 

“Mother,” he whispered, “do come here!” 

“Whyee, bless the boy' How he startled me! 
What do you want? My hands are in the dough.” 
Mrs. Tattersall, resting her floury hands on the 
edge of the bread tin, looked anxiously at her 
son’s troubled, freckled, heated face. 

“Just’come out here a minute, do—and please 
keep mum!” he whispered. 

“Why, what ails the boy?” she gasped, as she 
hurried out. “I thought you were half-way to 
town by this time.” 

“He’s eat it all up, mother, or I would have been 
there and back.” 

“What! Thomas Bishop Simpson! 
tell me —” 

“Yes, I do, mother, and that is what I want you 
for. Tell me what to do next. I darsn’t tell her,” 
he said, helplessly. 

“How could you be so careless?” she said. 
“You know her very heart and soul is bound up in 
that piece of writing. We can’t any of us live if 
she knows it never reached them. Do? Why, I 
just don’t know what any of us will do, that I 
don’t. And I heard Celia say the time was up, 
and no chance to write it over again.” 

“Pll tell you, mother!” he said, eagerly. “I 
can manage it all right if you will only not tell her- 
1 have just thought of a plan, if you'll just keep it 
secret.” 

“What secret, Tommy? Of course Celia will 
have to know. Next thing she'll find us here 
talking You go to town for the mail, and I'll 


You don’t 


‘think of a way to tell her so’s not to break her 


heart entirely. 
boy! How did Belshazzar get hold of it? 
done up so careful!” 

“It was because I was being so careful that it all 
happened. I was saving my best coat so as not to 
get all hairy and mussy a-saddling Old Wegg. So 
I took it off and laid it on the haystack clear out of 
any one’s way, and that pesky essay was in the 
inside pocket. Celie said carry it so’s nobody 
would mistrust what it was. And that evil beast 
goat came snooping ’round and drug coat and 
essay off, and grabbed it before I could do any. 
thing. He’d eat me up if I was paper, I believe!” 
he added, miserably. 

“Well, well,” said Mrs. Tattersall, “do go for 
the mail, and see if you can get somewhere with- 
out being eat up, for Celie will be mad enough 
to bite nails when she does find out. But there! 
I won’t tell—or not till you say so.” 

“Wish he had ngver brought it home in the first 
place,” she reflected regretfully, as the boy 


But oh, you are such a careless 
And it 








departed, “or that Celie had never set her head on | 


that holder for granny! He ought to tell the truth 
at once, but maybe a bit of experience will show 
him as well as advice that the right way is always 
best.” With this soothing thought Mrs. Tattersall 
proceeded to mold her bread. 

What had Belshazzar devoured? 

Thomas Bishop had come from town one day a 
few weeks before the goat’s paper feast, and 
stirred the literary ambition of the family by 
producing a printed circular offering twenty prizes 
for the best essay on “Why i Use a Dictionary- 
Holder.” The prizes consisted of dictionary- 
holders to be given to the lucky competitors. 

“I will get one for grandma,” said Celia, deci- 
sively. “I know I can, and —” 

“What does grandma want with a dictionary- 
holder?” asked Corny, the second sister. “There 
-isn’t any dictionary bigger than a pocket dictionary 
in the house, and you monopolize that.” 

“Well, can’t you ever see into anything?” said 
Celia, testily. “I want it for her family Bible. 
She does enjoy telling the little lads Bible stories 
on Sunday afternoons, and explaining the pic- 
tures. And now that Ruthie climbs into her lap, 
the Bible is more than she can manage. Last 
Sunday they got two chairs, and the twins wanted 
to stand right in front of Ruthie, and they hustled 
‘round till they knocked her shoes off. Now a 
holder just like this would be the very thing.” 

“Sho, Celie,’’ exclaimed Thomas Bishop, “you 
do beat all hen-scratching for contriving! But 
how do you know you'd get it?” 

“Well,” said Celia, loftily, “I could try, and just 
imagine how tickled grandma would be at such a 
birthday present! I’ve written essays before. 
But not a word to grandma, mind you, until the 
holder is here.” 

Folding up the paper, Celia retired to anticipate 
victory and begin the task. What the family 
endured while she pursued her self-imposed 
labors only those who have passed through the 
ordeal will ever know. 

“Seems to me we have to be eyes, ears, feet and 
nose for Celia,” said her mother. “That porcel’in 
kittle will never be fit for anything again but 
chicken feed. She a-musin’ and the stewed apples 
burning right under her nose, smoke thick enough 
to cut with a knife a’most.” 

Gentle Grandma Tattersall, knowing nothing of 
Celia’s efforts, peered anxiously over her specs at 
the absent-minded girl and said, with lowered 
voice, to her daughter-in-law: 

“I'd get a little boneset, Marthy. Maybe her 
blood’s out of order. It’s a powerful good blood 
purifier and mild to take.” 

At last the precious essay was finished, copied, 
corrected, re-copied, signed, sealed, and delivered 
to the hapless Thomas Bishop Simpson to carry to 
the village post-office. Then all the family breathed 
easily, save Celia, who settled down into a des- 
perate calmness to await results. Now understand 
the full iniquity of Belshazzar’s feast. 

“Well, Thomas,” said Mr. Tattersall, as the 
family assembled for dinner, “did you see that 
piece of business fairly out of sight? Got the 
document off your hands? Maybe Celie can sleep 
some now, and the kerosene can won’t be empty 
so often, eh?” 

“Oh yes,” said Thomas, “I—I—saw the last of it. 
Keep up your spirits, Celie. You'll get it and no 
mistake.” 

Celia ate in dignified silence, and as the days 
wore on her mental abstraction seemed to subside 
into studied indifference. 

Bishop, meantime, astonished and gratified his 
parents by extraordinary industry. Not only so, 
but wildly lative ideas i to ferment in 
his hitherto guileless brain. “ 

“Father,” he asked, cautiously, “what'll you 
give me to bug the potatoes regularly every other 
day—and burn ’em, too?” for Bishop had been 
accused of emptying the bugs into the pig-pen to 
ease his pity for the wretched bugs. 

Insecticides, spraying-pumps and emulsions had 
not yet made their appearance in that region. 

“What do you say to a share in the potatoes, 
eh?” queried Mr. Tattersall. 

“Rather have the money,” said Bishop. 

“What do you think the job is worth? Can’t you 
make an offer, and I’ll see?” 

“Well,” said Bishop, cautiously, “ten cents an 
hour, and choose my own time. They are pretty 
buggy. Soft-backs has set in on ’em, too.” 

“Done!” laughed Mr. Tattersall. “But it’s a big 
patch, and as soon as you get to the last row, the 
first ones will be ready and swarming again.” 

“And pay when the potatoes are safe and bugs 
all gone,” said his son hopefully, beginning at 
once on his task. 

Many and anxious were the private talks between 
mother and son, often ended with Mrs. Tattersall’s 
solemn reiteration, delivered in whispered tones: 

“It won’t work, sonny; but there, I’ll not tell— 
not till you say so.” 

“Wonder if Celie will see the names of the tucky 
winners in that—that paper, you know?” he once 
asked his mother in some trepidation. 

“Don’t know.” said his mother, doubtfully, “how 
it will ali turn, out; but it will turn out some day— 
not through me, however. Then, Thomas Bishop 
Simpson Tattersall, you'll see the beauty of truth 
and straightforwardness, just as grandma always 
wanted you to see it when she named you after 
her favorite —” 

“Oh dear,” sighed Bishop, “I wish she hadn’t 
hampered me with such a name. It’s a worry to 
me to have to keep up such a good name. I ’most 
wish I wasn’t a boy at all.” 

Grandma Tuttersall had her favorite theological 
authors, and Simpson’s “Man All Immortal” kept 
Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest” company on her little 
stand table. After the author of “Man All 
Immortal” her grandson, by her particular request, 
had been named. 

His new business capacity was again displayed 
when the wild mustard began to flaunt its yellow 
head along the dusty road, in close proximity to 
the Tattersall oatfield. 

“T’ll cut all the wild mustard in the south road 
for fifty cents, if you like, pa,” he said. “I heard 
old man Sykes say there was mustard enough in 
Tattersall’s lane to seed the whole county.” 

His father had again closed in with the offer, 











and had even offered him the mowing-machine 
one day as he watched Bishop’s rather perilous 
scythe-swinging. 

“Say, Celie,” said that young hopeful, cautiously, 
as he carefully spread a second slice of bread 
with jam, “were you to have any letter of accept- 
ance, or regrets, or encouragements when they got 
your essay, to let you know that they got it all 
right, so’s to be hopeful?” 

“No!” snapped Celia, “and 
never know it—so there!” 

“Oht” said Bishop, “I was 
ought to be coming, that’s all.” 

“Bishop Simpson!” said his 
fully 

“But then,” he added, “‘time’s nearly up for the 
judges to sit on their verdict—or sit on the essays— 
and don’t you be—why, what’s the matter?” he 
said, in astonishment, when Celia burst into tears 
and rushed out of the room. 

But Bishop seemed gifted with a spirit of 
prophecy, for a few days later Mr. Tattersall 
handed Celia a card from the office, stating that a 
package, prepaid, awaited Miss Celia Tattersall at 
the express office of their town. 

“What did I tell you? What did I tell you? 
It’s that thing. I know it!” shrieked Bishop, 
delightedly. “Let me go for it—say, Celie, let 
me?” 

“O Celie, do you think it is? 
think itis the holder? I’m so glad! 1’most knew 
you’d get it,” said generous-hearted Corny. “And 
it’s so near grandma’s birthday, too. Do let him 

0.”? 
? “1 don’t care how soon he goes. I hardly think 
it is the holder,” said Celia, with a queer little 
quaver in her voice. 

“But oh, I so wish it was!” she added, as she 
watched him start off on Old Wegg for the office. 
In a short time he returned, eager, excited, shout- 
ing: 

“Itis! Yes,itis; and I betitisadandy. Guess 
it’s all unjointed, like a fishin’-rod, and here’s a 
letter for Celie from the same place. Here, Corny! 
Celie! Mother!” he shouted, “come take it.” 

He relieved himself of the package, tossed Old 
Wegg’s bridle over the fence-post and followed 
the trio into the house, shouting his congratulations 
to Celia and expressing his desire and willingness 
to “cut all the knots and set the thing up.”’ 

“Give it to her now, Celie, give it to her now,” 
he whispered, as grandma appeared on the scene, 
mildly asking “if anything had happened.” 

But Celia stood like one bewildered, with the 
letter in her hand. It stated that the proprietors 
had great pleasure in forwarding to her address a 
No. 2, white-finish, tilting-top dictionary-holder, 
hoping that it would prove in every way satisfac- 
tory. 

“O grandma, it was for a birthday present, and 
I meant to—to —” but the lump in poor Celia’s 
throat seemed to be all jagged edges, and the very 
pain of it filled her eyes and choked her utterance. 

“Celie was trying for a prize for you, grandma,” 
putin Corny. “A writing com—” 

But Bishop could not wait for any one else’s 
explanation. 

“It’s Celia’s,” he said, triumphantly. “She 
wrote for a prize, and it was for you to put your 
Bible on, and she’s got the holder—it’s hers—it’s 
yours. Oh, I say, Celie, aint you glad? It’s jolly! 
I'll get the Bible and see how it works. It’s a 
dandy, and no mistake.” He tilted the holder 
energetically, and rushed off for the Bible to 
demonstrate the feasibility of Celia’s plan. 

“Why, child, it’s beautiful! And is it for me? 
Dear me! deary me! You must have written 
them something beautiful to get such a nice prize— 
and —” 

“She did! She did! I told her she’d get it. It 
was just like print,” exclaimed Thomas, reappear 
ing on the scene with the Bible. “Oh, I tell you, 
she’s a writer, Celie is.” 

“Do hush up, you hateful boy!” and Celia, 
bursting into tears, rushed away. 

“I declare!” said grandma, pitifully, “she’s clear 
worked up. All brain, poor dear! She’s a born 
Tattersall, too. Such planning! But I must thank 
her again, the dear child, when she’s not s0 
nervous.” 

But Bishop’s reflections of Celia’s conduct were 
not exactly in the same strain as his respected 
grandmother’s, for he confided to his mother his 
opinion that “All girls were cranks if they were 
like Celie, and for his part he’d rather have his 
grandmother, any day.” 

But Mrs. Tattersall only remarked, with laconic 
severity’ 

“What did I tell you, Bishop?” 

As time wore on Celia seemed to take more 
pleasure in grandma’s delight over her novel 
Bible stand. She even accepted Corny’s admira- 
tion and Bishop's stoic indifference. So matters 
went till another freak of Belshazzar ended the 
mystery. 

Going out one morning to his chores Bishop 
found the old goat with distended sides, laboring 
breath and glassy eyes, suffering by the granary 
door. Alas! the end of all things had come to this 
Belshazzar also while feasting. 

Vainly he tried to lick Bishop’s kindly hands as 
they touched and patted him sorrowfully; vainly 
he tried to bleat a feeble answer to the boy’s 
query. 

“Been stuffing yourself once too often? Wonder 
if father could bleed you or help you, poor old 
fellow! Poor Belty!” And tender-hearted Bishop 
hurried away to get help for his pet. 

“He’s foundered himself! Some one left the 
granary door unlatched,” said Mr. Tattersall, as 
he hurried back with Bishop. “No, it’s all up with 
him. He’s dead now, poor oli fellow. I’m sorry, 
for I always heard goats were lucky to have 
around the place. Geta space, Bishop, and bury 
him.” ; 

Bishop proceeded at once to carry out his father’s 
wishes when a happy thought struck him, and 
abandoning his work he hurried to the house with 

“Girls, do you want to see the last of Belshazzar? 
I’m going to bury him beside old Fide in the 
bottom of the orchard. Celie, d’you want to ma ke 
him an epitet, or a obituary, or a sentiment?” He 
led the way, followed by Corny, Celia, Ruthie and 
the twins. 


if they did you'd 
only a-thinkin’ it 


mother, reproach- 


Do you really 
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“Is he all dead and blowed up, Tommy?” 
anxiously asked Ruthie, as she peered at Belty’s 
bloated form. j 

“Yes, dead as dead can be. He went to too 
many feasts—unbidden feasts,” said Bishop, 
emphatically shovelling in the dirt, “and they 
proved his ruin.” 

“Him looks like water-bottles in grandma’s big 
Bible,” said one of the twins; “only he’s got a 
head on.” 

“Shall we give him a tombstone with his name 
on, like old Fide’s, and a sentiment?” asked 
Corny. 

“It’s my turn to be literary now,” said Bishop, 
“and | shall astonish you all with my efforts in 
this line. 
Wegg in Dickens, that sold ballads. 

“Belshazzar he 
Could not forsee 
The end from the beginning ; 
The greedy goat 
Got stalled on oats— 
That finished up his sinning.” 

“Humph! 1 could write him one that would 
astonish you—obituary and advertisement com 
bined, Bishop Simpson Tattersall,” said Celia, 
grimly. 

“You could?” said he, banteringly; “let’s have 
it, right now.” 

“Here lies Celia Tattersall’s latest literary effort, 
bound in elegant goat; price, one boy’s fibs.” 

“For the land’s sake, Celie!” gasped the aston 
ished boy. “Has—did mother —” 

“No, mother didn’t. I saw Belshazzar eating 
my essay, from the attic window. You might have 
saved yourself lots of hard work this summer if 
you had listened to mother.” 

When Mother Tattersall met the disconsolate 
Bishop returning, spade in hand, from the funeral 
obsequies, she laughed softly and again said 

“What did I tell you, Bishop?” 

KENDALL PERRY. 
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THE FREE SOUL. 


High she shoots through air and light, 
ve all low delay. 
Where nothing earthiy bounds her flight, 
Nor shadow dims her way. 
— Thomas Moore. 


a 
For the Companion. 


FALLING UP A TREE. 


A few years ago rea} estate business brought me 
to the shores of Puget Sound. After a few weeks’ 
work all my arrangements had been made, and 
nothing remained but to wait four or five months 
till a rise in the price of land at Gray’s Harbor 
should increase the business of the syndicate I 
represented, and complete the chain of circum 
stances upon which the success of the venture 
must depend. 

During this time of idle waiting I fell inf with 
several old friends from the East, who also had 
not much to do, and were tired of the few amuse. 
ments the little towns had to offer. With them I 
set out on what is called by the lumbermen a 
“timber cruise,” or exploring expedition into the 
woods, usually made with a view to selecting 
claims. 

We soon found that the art of timber-cruising, 
which combines woodcraft with some knowledge 
of surveying, was too arduous for our enjoyment, 
and somewhat beyond our abilities as woodsmen. 
Moreover, we learned that nearly all the good 
timber claims were taken up already. So we 
devoted the rest of the time to hunting, and fishing 
the trout streams that brawl down from the 
Olympics. 

We occupied a cabin in a little clearing, round 
which towered huge trees of the northwestern 
woods,—fir, balsam and cedar,—each tree round, 
straight, and for a hundred and fifty feet devoid 
ot branches. Occasional openings among the tops 
let in glimpses of the sky, and gave the forest aisles 
a subdued and gentle light, reflected perhaps from 
the calm waters of a tiny lake. 

We found good sport, though for some time the 
really “big game” eluded all our bunting. Shut 
off as we were from the world, in a place where 
we saw only our own company and heard only 
familiar voices, the drowsy roar of the river, the 
occasional cry of some wild creature and the wind 
far about us in the swaying tops, life seemed a 
dream. The heavy odors of the cedar and balsam 
sweetly filled the air and invited us to rest, so we 
easily forgot business, care and the flight of time. 

One evening the nearest settler came to our open 
door, bearing a telegram for me which had been 
forwarded by stage from Shelton to Union City, 
and there had reposed in the post-office for several 
days. The telegram bore this startling message 

“Boom at Gray’s Harbor. Lose no time m re. 
turning.” 

This meant that the price of land at that 
place was rising fast, ancl that a short delay in 
going there and finishing my “«leal” might occa. 
sion serious loss to the syndicate and myself. 

The message had already been delayed some 
days. It would take more than a week to reach 
Gray’s Harbor by any travelling facilities then 
available. No one there understood my business 
fully, or could act for me without a power of 
attorney. 

I stated the case to my friends, and we consid 
ered it in every phase. At last the settler said, 
“If you want to get to Gray’s quick, I can show 
you a way. I know a pass over the mountains 
that will get us there, if we hustle, in five days.” 

I was glad to avail myself of the settler’s offer. 
The time gained by the short cut would make up 
for that lost by the delay of the message, and I 
might still be in time. 

So early the next morning our guide, my three 
friends and I, with packs on our backs and rifles 
in hand, were climbing the foot-hills. 

“We got to go by the elk trail,” said the settler. 
“There aint no other way. and it’s hard travellin’ 
because the elks can jump where we have to 
climb.” 

Elk came down every winter from the moun- 
tains to the lowland by regular runs which, from 
centuries of use, have been worn into what would 


I shall drop into poetry like that Old | 











be excellent bridle-paths if horses were as sure. | 
footed as elk. The trail served us well the first | 
day. | 

But late in the afternoon of the second day the | 
elk seemed to have “jumped” in good earnest. 
The trail ended without apparent cause, and we 
could find no continuance of it. Evidently the 
creatures had been in the habit at this point of 
scattering and browsing in the woods, and meeting 
farther on. 

“We must find our way along this shelf,” said 
our guide. “The trail will likely begin again on 
the other side of the ridge.” 

The “shelf” in question was a broad strip of 
level which lay just below the rocky peaks of the 
range. Above towered snow-topped crags, per- 
fectly inaccessible. Below, a dangerous descent 
fell steeply away toward the cafon of the river 
that separated the main divide from a range of 
foot-hills. 

Along this shelf we fought our way for some | 
time through thick and tangled brush, and over 
and under the huge trunks of fallen trees By 





| that time the “shelf” had narrowed very much, 





and was little more than a considerably blockaded 
path winding along the side of ap immense preci 
pice. 

As we turned a bend we came upon a little open 
space, where a black bear sat munching berries. 
Our guide was the first to fire. The bear, with an 
angry grunt, rushed away along the mountain 
side, leaving a trail of blood, and followed by a 
futile and scattering fire from the rest of the 
party. 

We followed the animal’s track, which kept 
along the shelf a little way, then crossed the 
divide by a gap in the rocks, and went into the 
deep woods on the otherside. Having less interest 
in the chase than in making progress toward 
Gray’s Harbor, I fell somewhat behind the rest of 
the party, who followed the bear regardless of the 
way, the time, or the reason of our journey. 

The evening darkened, and the trail grew fainter 
in the twilight. I called to my friends; but they 
were on the other side of the divide by this time, 
and lower down than I. They could not hear me, 
though there was a tumult of echoes. Every rock 
and every peak seemed to have a yoice to mock me 
with. 

I followed in the thickening dusk by such signs 
as I could find, now a broken bush, now a track in 
the wood-mold, now a splash of blood from the 
wounded bear. 

Suddenly a bit of loose rock gave way} slipped 
and fell over the edge of the shelf down a sheer 
precipice. 

Had I struck the earth, I should have been 
smashed out of life. As it was, I found myself in 
the very top of a giant tree, three hundred feet 
and more from the earth. The springy upper 
branches, broad and spreading, had caught me 
lightly and gently on their upper surface. 

When I had recovered from the shock of my long 
fall, I looked up. About fifteen feet to one sideand 
just out of reach towered the sheer black rock 
from which I had fallen. Its top was now eighty 
or ninety feet above me. 

No escape in that direction. 

Round me on every side spread the dark, green 
boughs of the forest. I was afloat upon a sea of 
foliage. To try its depths, I climbed to the iowest 
branches and looked down. 

No hope that way. The trunk of my tree, at the 
lowest branch of all, was at least three feet in 





diameter. It increased gradually in girth all the 
way down to the ground, which must have been 
more than two hundred feet below. There the tree | 
presumably reached a diameter of seven or eight | 


feet. I could no more slide down that trunk than 
slide down the side of a house. 

The neighboring trees were al) of the same pro- 
digious growth, and all destitute of branches tor a 


| great height. 


Having ascertained that there was no way ot 
getting up or down beyond the scope given by the 
branches, | climbed as high as possible and called 
desperately to my absent friends. 1 knew they 
would miss me, and would retrace their steps in 
an effort to find me. 

But darkness was falling, and 1 soon saw it was 
too late to hope for help that night. 

I shouted long and loudly, but the mountains 
seemed to laugh as they echoed my voice. So I 
soon perched, silent and brooding, while the moon 
peeped over the rocky wall and lit the snowy 


peaks witha pale glory, and shone on the dusky 


surface of the woodland 

What could I do? 
for me, if they found me? They had no means of 
reaching me from the top of the cliff. 


the tree, chop a series of holes in the trunk, in 
which I could put my feet and climb down. ‘ 
But this would be a labor of days. Meanwhile, 
what would become of my real estate deal and the 
business of the syndicate? I was like a mariner, 
shipwrecked and mastheaded in the bargain. 
However, there were ameliorating circumstances 


I was above the mosquito line, bigh and dry, and | 


the air was soft and warm and still 

In my pack, which I had taken from my 
shoulders and slung on a bough, I had some 
boiled bacon, a piece of corn bread and a pot of 
jam. Sol made a fairly good meal 

After supper I felt quite hopeful.. Stretching 
myself on a broad tangle of small branches which 
sioped in toward the trunk and afforded a strong 
but springy couch, | laid my head on my pack, lit 
my pipe and gazed out upon the moonlit beauty 
and grandeur around me 


I alternately smoked and dozed—I cannot say 


siept—tll daylight 

Once [ heard the cry of a cougar above me on 
the rocks. Doubtless he had caught scent of me, 
but the }eap from the precipice to the tree was too 
far, even for him, and he left me in peace 

I began to teel quite like a bird before my 


friends, in the course of the morning, came back | 


along the trail, shouting at every few steps 
found me at breakfast. 
“Hullo!” I called to the guide, as he passed 


They 


above me The echoes confused him and he 
stared about 
“Hullo! Where are you?” cried he 


“Down bere in a tree.” 

1 was a smal! object on the top of the forest, but 
he soon made me out, with the aid of my repeated 
shouting, and called the others, who came panting 
up. They had followed the bear into the woods, 
and killed bim just as darkness came on. 

Then they could only make camp and wait for 
morning, firing signal-sbots from time to time, 
which I never heard, because they were on the 
other side of the mountain-wal). In the dry bill 
air a rifle-shot is a mere ‘‘crack ” 

Now arose the question, How was I to be 
delivered? It was decided that the shortest way 
was for two of my friends to go to the nearest 
settlement and get all the rope they could find 
rhis would take about three days, if they travelled 
fast. The guide and my other comrade would 
camp as near me as possible, and keep me com 
pany 

When the two were gone, my remaining friend, 
Jack Nelson, inquired, “But what are you going to 
do about your business at Gray’s Harbor?” 

“Iv ll have to wait,” said | 

“Is it very important?” 

“It involves alll have It was a sure thing, and 
I put every cent into it,” said 1 “Yet I’m the 
lightest investor of the lot. It will hurt the syndi 
cate badly—stagger them.’’ 

“TI don’t mind about the syndicate,” said Neilson 
“But 1 do mind about you. Suppose I keep on to 


the Harbor—can’t I help you’ Get ’em to put 
things off till you get there, or something?” 
“Put off a boom in rea) estate?” ) said. ‘You 


might as well put off a tornado.”’ 


“Fact,” said Nelson. “Mightn’t I act as your 
agent, then? Do your business for you?” 


“No. old man. It’s hopeless You'd need a 
written power of attorney to manage the ‘eal,’ 
and I can’t write and execute one very well down 
here.” 

“That’s so,” said Nelson, despondently. 
too bad.” 

From where I saw him, he seemed to be sitting 
in a brown study. Suddenly he leaped up witha 
scream 

“I say!” he shouted to me. “I have it, old 
fellow! You are aware of your curious habit of 
scrawling your signature on odd bits of paper? 
And do you know that you wrote it the other day 
on the only sheet of note. paper I had left?” 

“Did 1?” 

“You did; and if I’m not mistaken, I used that 
sheet for a wrapper for some salt when we started 
out.” 


“It's 


He dived into his pack, brought out a small | 


parcel, untied the string, spilled the salt it con 
tained and smoothed out the wrapper. 

It was a half-sheet of paper. On the middle was 
written my name in my own hand. Above it was 
room enough on which to write the necessary 
power of attorney. My correspondent at Gray’s 
Harbor knew the signature 


1 gave Nelson full instructions, and he wrote the | 


power of attorney over my signature, which the 
guide witnessed, as I acknowledged it. 

“Can you stay here alone?”’ said he 

*) shall be more comfortable than you will on 
the way to Gray’s,” said I 

He and the guide threw me an extra blanket, 
with a hatchet wrapped in it, a novel, a huge piece 
of bear’s meat and a bag of tobacco. I caught all 
easily and then they went ahead. 

Then I employed my hatchet to chop off the ends 
of branches and make a more comfortable couch 
for myself near the trunk of the tree. 

Three days later the others came back with the 
rope. It was a weak.looking thing, mace of one 


long piece and several short ones—the best that | 


What could my comrades do | 


Perhaps 
they could descend and, beginning at the foot ot | 


| the little settlement aflorded. They had thought 
| it long enough, but it did not reach by ten feet. 

“Never mind,” said one of the men. 

He cut a stout sapling some twenty feet long, 
| lashed a crosspiece to one end, fastened the other 

end to the rope and let the sapling down. I 
caught the crosspiece, swung myself up and stood 

upon it, holding the pole with my hands. 

“Pull!” said I. 

And pull they did. I swung in against the rocks 
| bruising my knees, but in a few minutes was up 
on the shelf. 

It is seldom that a man has to be hoisted out of a 
tree-top. Equally seldom is one benefited by idly 
scribbling his signature in blank for Tom, Dick 
and Harry to write over. But both these experi- 
ences were mine. 

When we joined Nelson at Gray’s Harbor we 
found he had arrived just in time to bring the deal 
to a most satisfactory conclusion, and do a hand 
some piece of business on his own account in the 
light of the instructions I had given him about the 
business of the syndicate 


FRANCIS DANA. 
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For the Companion. 


CAPTURING A “MISSING LINK.” 


In the year 1884 a gentleman living on the Indian 
River, in Florida, sent to the Smithsonian Institu 
} tion at Washington two specimens of a small 
| animal quite unlike anything naturalists had ever 
| seen betore 

Careful study of these specimens showed that 
they were, in a sense, what are popularly known 
as “missing links;” that is, they connected animals 
which were apparently not closely related. Thus 
on the one hand they resembled muskrats, and on 
the other animals no less different than the little, 
short-tailed meadow-mice, while, generally speak 
ing, they were about half-way between the two. 

This new animal was named Neofiber alleni, 
| Neofiber meaning literally “new beaver,” but in 
reality ‘new muskrat,” since Fiber is the name ot 
the muskrat, while ai/eni was in honor of a distin 
guished naturalist. 

During the succeeding five years no more speci 
mens of Neofiber were reported, and absolutely 
nothing was learned regarding its range or habits. 
Naturalists speculated on its abundance or rarity, 
and wondered whether it might not be an almost 
| extinct animal, of which two of the few remaining 
individuals had been made known to science 

If this was true, it was of importance for some 
one to visit the region in which it was supposed to 
live with as little delay as possible, in order to 
learn something of the haunts and habits of so 
rare and interesting an animal. 

Its form and size were known from the speci 
mens, but wha: were its habits? Did it build a 
domed house, dig holes in the banks of streams, 
and swim as readily as the muskrat, or did it con 
struct a emal! nest of dried grass and frequent 
well trodden “runways” in the meadows after the 
manner of meadiow-mice? 

To attempt to settle this question was one of my 
objects when, ineFebruary, 1880, 1 visited the east 
shore of the Indian River about thirty miles south 
ot the place where the first specimens of Neofiber 
were captured. 

The region is one of the most beautiful in Florida. 
The long strip of land which separates Indian 
| River from the ocean is here less than a mile in 
| width Thus one has the sea with a fine, hard 
beach, then a tropical forest of palms and live and 
| 


water oaks, then the beautiful Indian River itself 
whose shore is fringed with numerous mangrove 
islands between which wind many enchanting 
little creeks. 

Occasionally these creeks send smal! branches 
inland or into the islands, where they overflow 
and create enormous savannas, or, as we would 
call them, wet meadows or marshes 

Fortunately for the naturalist, there are as yet 
few inhabitants in this fascinating region, and the 
kind family with whom I lived constituted almost 
the entire population. But not one of them had 
ever heard of a creature anything like the one I 








| was seeking This was not surprising, however, 
| for small mammals are very easily overlooked 
unless one is searching for them; and indeed one 
is not always sure of finding them even then. 

The place where Neofiber was most likely to be 
found was out on the marshy savannas, and not 
many hours after my arrival 1 began my search 

Very soon my attention was claimed by some 
suspicious-looking masses of dried grass placed 
about the bases of the yellow mangrove bushes. 
Examination showed that these were indeed the 
nests of asmall mamma), but were they nests of 
Neofiber? ‘ 

They were about fifteen inches in height, and 
shaped somewhat like a pear with the stem end 
downward. They were neatly constructed of long 
grasses more or less woventogether Inthe centre 
of each nest was a chamber, and from opposite 
sides of this chamber passages led down to tunnels 
which ran beneath the tangled grasses of the 
savanna. In places ten or twelve of these nests 
were visible from one point 

When the limb of a mangrove was in the way of 
the nest st was gnawed in two at the bottom in 
such a way that it fell outward and away from the 
rest of the bush 

1 opened a number of the nests, but the owners 
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had evidently taken advantage of their back 
stairways and fied to the network of passages 
beneath the savanna grasses. Then, selecting 
nests which apparently were in use, I set traps in 
the underground passages near their entrance to 
the nest. 

But alas! the night brought—not a specimen of 


awe 


as 


- 


a eed fe na 


ry 


a 


Neofiber, but a high north wind which blew the 
water from up the river southward, raising all the 
creeks several feet and flooding the savannas. 
Neither boats nor rubber boots would avail now 
to secure my traps. 

When the waters receded I visited my traps, 
and found all of them empty. I reset them in 
new places, taking care to conceal them and thus 
avoid alarming the apparently shy owners of the 
woven nests. Still the unknown animal eluded 
me, But in tracing out the courses of the under- 
ground passages I had discovered that some of 
them led to a small pond completely concealed by 
surrounding mangrove bushes. 

Succulent grasses grew abundantly around the 
borders of this pond, reaching a height of two or 


three feet in water half as deep. Out in. these | 
grasses I found a little platform, composed of the | 


harder grass-stalks. It measured ten by twelve 
inches and rested on the bottom in water one foot 
deep. On it were the remains of freshly-cut 
grass and a partly gnawed shoot of a red man- 
grove, while the younger and more iender 
portions of the surrounding grass-stalks were 
neatly bitten off. 

Without doubt here was the feeding stand of a 
partially aquatic mammal, but whether the same 
as the creature which constructed the nests on the 
savannas was not certain. 

Again the traps were left to aid in solving the 
mystery. But it was not until the seventh day 
that my best hopes were realized by the capture 
of an undoubted Neofiber in a trap which fora 
week had been set in a feeding platform. 

I had seen one of the Smithsonian specimens, 
and thus could identify my prize without ques- 
tion. It wasa fully grown animal, and measured 
fourteen inches in length—the body measuring 
nine inches, and the tail five. The color was a 
very dark, rich brown, almost black, resembling, 
therefore, the true muskrat, but the tail was 
round, and not flat or blade-shaped as in the 
muskrat. 

Only a naturalist can understand the exultant 
joy caused by the capture of a new or rare 
animal. Even the memory of it is always accom- 
panied by a thrill of pleasure. 

No mining prospector could have guarded a 
newly found nugget more carefully than did I 
this, to me, far more precious little rodent. My 
return to the house was like a triumphal entry. 
Every one rejoiced in my good fortune. 

The much-honored Neofiber was observed under 
various conditions. Occasionally he sat upright 
like a woodchuck, and when placed in a tub of 
water he swam and dived readily, whirling his 
tail in circles with a movement similar to that by 
which one brings a half-lighted torch into a full 
blaze. After photographing him in various posi 
tions, I placed him in a cage; but he did not 
thrive in captivity, and on his desth his remains 
were dedicated to science. 

The water on the savannas continued to recede, 
and Neofiber could now be studied to better advan- 
tage. Evidence was secured showing that both 
nests and platforms were of his construction. 
Thus it proved that not only in appearance but 
also in habits this singular little animal waa fairly 
intermediate between its nearest relatives, the 
meadow-mouse and the muskrat. It did not 
make tunnels in the mud-banks of the streams as 
the muskrats do, nor did it use open runways 
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such as the meadow-mice inhabit; but its pas- 
sages were just beneath the densely matted grasses 
of the savanna. 

The meadow-mouse is not aquatic, and so far 
as I know does not ordinarily enter the water. 
The muskrat, on the contrary, is amphibious, 
and is as much at home in the water as an otter. 
Here, again, Neofiber 
seemed to be between 
the two. 

The captured speci- 
men showed that the 
species could swim and 
dive with ease, and the 
fact that the feeding 
platform was placed 
some yards from shore 
was evidence that the 
animal was not averse 
toswimming. Still itis 
probable that Neofiber 
is much less of a water 
animal than the musk- 
rat. 

Any one who at night 
or in the early morning 
has been on waters fre- 
quented by the musk- 
rat has doubtless ob- 
served how easily this 
animal can be seen as, 
swimming from point 
to point, its V-shaped 
path cuts the water. At 
Oak Lodge I was on 
the water a large part 
of the time, but on 
no occasion did I see 
Neofiber, and I thus 
concluded that while 
more aquatic than the 
meadow-mouse, it was 
more terrestrial than 
the muskrat. 

Before leaving the 


Indian River I succeed- | 
ed in capturing several | 
Indeed, al- | 


additional specimens of Neofiber. 
though the residents of the region in which it 
lived knew nothing of it, it proved to be an 
exceedingly common animal. 

| Frank M. CHAPMAN. 
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For the Companion. 
LOVE KNOWS. 
Most freedom is where one loves best; 


Affection understands ; 
For love can leave Lei unexpressed 
h friendship still d d 





PHILIP H. SAVAGE. 
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FRANCE AND ITALY. 


The assertion that a tavern brawl may any day 
| set Europe’s armies in motion for a general war 
| seems at first absurd; but such an _ incident, 
| occurring in mid-August at Aigues-Mortes, in 
| southern France, was the beginning of riots which 
| put the world in fear that France and Italy might 
|come to blows, with Germany, Austria and 
| Russia as participants in the war. Indeed, 
| Europe is a vast magazine of combustibles, 
| where a monstrous explosion may come of the 
| tiniest spark. 

Aigues-Mortes is a little town near which many 
| Italian and more native French workmen are 
| engaged in salt-works. Between the two sets of 
work-people ill-feeling exists, partly by difference 
of race and language, partly because the French 
regard the Italians as interlopers who ‘cut’’ 
wages. 

On the 16th of August some Italians and French 
quarrelled in a wine shop. Straightway others of 
both nationalities assembled and a riot began, in 
which the French were worsted and several killed. 
Next day they collected in strong force, overcame 

the opposing Italians, pursued them to various 
| quarters, killed about forty with great barbarity, 
and wounded many more. 

Throughout the two days of disorder the local 
police acted inefficiently, and apparently, it is 
said, as if sympathizing against the Italians. 
Not only so, but the mayor, an official controlled 
by the Central Government of France, was dila- 
tory in calling in enough soldiers, and after the 
affray was over issued an address congratulating 
the French on their victory. Hence the Italian 
government and people held the French govern- 
ment accountable for the slaughter of Italian 
workmen. 

Of course the French government had no 
sympathy for the mayor or the mob, and this 
was promptly shown. The mayor was dismissed, 
the French leaders of the riot were keenly pur- 
sued, and assurances were at once given to the 
Italian government that the guilty should be 
punished with full rigor of law, and that all 
Italians who had suffered should be indemnified 
as far as possible by French money. 

With this the government of Italy was satisfied, 
but in the meantime the people of many Italian 
cities had signified violent anger and great hatred 
for France. In Rome, Genoa, Naples and many 
minor towns they attempted to wreck French 
consulates; they assailed French property and 
residents; they were restrained from inflicting 
much damage to French life and goods only by 
the exertions of the Italian police and military. 





For a week or more the Italian papers pub- 
lished much inflammatory and insulting language 
against the republic. Indeed, it seemed that 
though the French government had done all 
possible to appease Italian feeling, the Italians 
themselves were furiously bent on bringing about 
war. In this they were plainly reckoning on the 
aid of Germany and Austria, who are in the 
Triple Alliance with Italy. The Italians alone 
could not reasonably hope to make a long stand 
against the superior force of France. 

The whole course of the affair illustrates that 
| the ruder masses of Italy feel against France 
some such hostility as the wilder elements of 
Paris entertain against Germany. 

In America, enjoying a great peace under 
republican institutions, we are apt to hold the 
opinion that the quarrels of European peoples 
are due largely to their emperors, kings and 
aristocratic governments; but the Aigues-Mortes 
incident 1s one of many that have of late years 
betokened how keenly the masses of various 
European nations entertain race hatreds that 
often are shown in such ways as to put their 
rulers to difficulty in keeping the peace. 
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For the Companion. 
A CAPTIVE BIRD. 


No more to dip and glide 

In the sun-lit depths and spaces wide! 
No more on no ing spray 

To toss and sing, all the summer day! 


Poor little prisoned thing. 

With skies shut up in thy folded wing, 
Meet is thy broken song— 

How sweet life was, ere it went so wrong! 


, JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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COST OF THE CHICAGO PAIR. 


It is well known that the World’s Exposition 
at Chicago is the most expensive enterprise of 
the kind ever undertaken. The firgt of the great 
international fairs, held at the Crystal Palace in | 








London in 1851, cost only a million and a half of | 
dollars. The first of such expositions ever given 
in this country, that of New York in 1853, cost | 
but one-third as much. | 

Seven millions was the approximate cost of the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. The cost of the | 
Chicago Fair, so far as has yet been estimated, | 
will reach to much more than twice this last- 
named sum. 

World’s Fairs have always been a combination | 
of government enterprise and private investment. | 
The government of the country where the fair | 
was held has always contributed something to the | 
cost. Of these contributions two have been note- | 
worthy. One was the granting to the Paris 
Exposition, in 1889, of the right to profits in a | 
national lottery, a dubious kind of enterprise | 
which France has regarded as a government | 
privilege. | 

The other was our own government's gift, a| 
year ago, of five million silver half-dollars coined 
with special design and stamp as souvenirs.. 

Some of the World’s Fairs have brought great 
profit to the private investors who put their 
money into the exposition’s stock or bonds. As 
a rule, however, these gains have not been large. | 
The prospects for profit to investors in the Chicago 
Fair are doubtful. 

For several reasons the attendance at the Fair, 
though very large, has been disappointing. It 
was reckoned by those who planned the enter- 
prise that there would be an average of two 
hundred thousand paid admissions every day. 
The actual average has fallen far below this sum, 
and the gate receipts for the exposition’s first 
three months were scarcely one-half what had 
been counted on in the original published esti- 
mates. 

In part, this was due to the slowness with 
which people far away from Chicago appreciated 
how great the achievement of the World’s Fair 
commission really was. This is always the case 
with such expositions, and the experience is 
unfailing that the greatest rush of visitors comes 
in the two or three months before the fair has 
closed. This was notably true in Philadelphia's 
fair of 1876. 

But the most unfortunate element in this year’s 
small attendance has been the business distress 
prevailing this last summer. Many people who 
would ordinarily have visited the Chicago Fair 
have suddenly found themselves too poor to 
afford the outlay. Scores of banks have sus- 
pended, making it impossible for depositors to get 
their own money back. In some large cities, 
banks which have not formally suspended have 
been unable to give out actual currency in large 
amounts, and without the currency a trip to 
Chicago was impossible. 

Fortunately, the business panic is over. Banks 
are resuming payment, and business earnings are 
improving. This will undoubtedly increase, as it 
is already increasing, the number of visitors in 
the last weeks of the Fair. Early in September 
the attendance had begun to exceed the average 
estimated before the exhibition was opened, 
and with a better knowledge of the marvellous 
collections of interesting articles the popular 
enthusiasm was arising. 

The people who lent money on the World’s Fair 
bonds will probably get all their money back. The 
stockholders are not in so favorable a position, 
but perhaps they never expected to receive back 
the full amount. The subscribers to the stock 








took the ground all along that they were con- 
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tributing for public purposes to a public enterprise, 
and its success as the greatest of all World's 
Expositions is at least some compensation. 
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MILITARY BULLIES. 


Austrian officers have an evil reputation for 
heartless treatment of inferiors in the army. A 
colonel, while inspecting a regiment of Hussars 
on the parade-ground in Vienna, was irritated by 
the awkward appearance of a subaltern. He 
angrily called the offender to his side and cuffed 
his ears. 

The officer was cut to the quick by an insult 
which degraded him to the level of a lackey. He 
returned to his place with flushed face and tears 
in his eyes. Ashamed to meet the contemptuous 
glances of the soldiers and half-insane from mor. 
tification, he shot himself in the head and died 
almost instantly. 

This tragic incident produced almost as marked 
an effect upon the Vienna garrison as was caused 
by a similar affront, which was followed by a 
decline of duelling in the French army. 

A lieutenant serving in a regiment of lancers 
was systematically persecuted by a captain, who 
was an incorrigible bully. One day the captain 
lost his temper at dinner, and cuffed the lieuten. 
ant’s ears. 

Army etiquette required a challenge from the 
insulted officer. The lieutenant had been under fire 
in battle and was not a coward, but he would not 
consent to send a challenge. His friends expostu- 
lated with him in vain: They could not remove 
his conscientious scruples against duelling. 

His refusal caused a scandal which touched the 
honor of the officers of his regiment. His colonel] 


| finally asked him to choose between fighting the 
| duel and resigning bis commission. 


He sent the 
challenge and named the conditions. The antago 
nists were to choose pistols by lot, one being 


| loaded and the other not, and were to fire over a 


handkerchief. 

The duel was fought at dawn. The men stood 
face to face, holding a handkerchief with their 
left hands. The bullying captain snapped the 
trigger of his pistol. There was no sound. The 
empty weapon had fallen to him by lot. 

The seconds thought that the insulted lieutenant, 
being opposed to duelling, would fire in the air. 
Instead of this he aimed his pistol remorselessly 
at the captain and killed him. Then dipping his 
hands in his victim’s blood and turning to those 
who had forced him to fight the duel, he shouted. 

“Isitenough? Is honor now safe?” 

Returning to the officers’ quarters, he resigned 
his commission in the army. Not long afterward 
he disappeared from the world, and entered a 
monastery to spend the remainder of his life as a 
religious recluse. 

This duel prodticed a marked impression upon 
the officers of the French army. It was a warning 
against bullyism in the treatment of subordinates. 
The suicide in front of the Vienna barracks teaches 
the same moral with equal impressiveness. 


* 
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POSTAL AMENITIES. 


It is pleasant to have a public official—a post 
master, for instance—interested in his work; 
pleasant also, in a small town, to have him individ. 
ually interested in the little public whom he 
serves. But this interest may be carried too far to 
be agreeable. 

That student, for instance, in a college in a small 
country town to whom the following little incident 


| occurred was no doubt assured of the amiable 


official’s interest in his love affairs, but it is not 
equally sure that he welcomed it with gratitude. 
He was betrothed to a very charming girl in the 
village from which he came, and was in the habit 
of maintaining a brisk correspondence with her. 
One day, when he had just mailed a letter and 
was turning away from the post-office door, he 
heard his name called, and looking back saw the 
benevolent old postmaster racing after him, 
waving a white envelope, on which there was no 
inscription. 

“Beg pardon,” cried the old gentleman, excitedly, 
as he caught up, “but there’s nothing written on 
this letter you just posted. Don’t you want to 
address it to Miss Jones?” 

This is matched by the anecdote related by a 
lady who, during the months of her engagement, 
received frequent visits from her lover, who lived 
ina town at some distance. One morning, as she 
ran to the door to get the mail, the postman, who 
was openly reading a postal card in his hand, 
looked up from its perusal and kindly relieved 
her suspense as to the news. 

“He aint coming this week,” he announced, 
cheerfully, “but he will next week, sure!” 

Still a third postal incident belongs to one of 
those country offices located, as so many are, in 
the village grocery and general store. The busy 
postmaster, his mind distracted by an unusual 
amount of store business, had failed to deliver her 
mail to a lady who called for it, having told her 
there was nothing for her that day. Several days 
later when she came again he apologized for his 
mistake and delivered to her a belated note, 
magnanimously adding 

“T should have been real worried about it, Miss 
Brown, if it hadn’t been ’twas an invitation that I 
knew you wouldn't care about accepting. ’Taint 
too late now to decline, I s’pose, if ’tis all over. 
Accepting’s different.” 

Of like nature, yet different, is a little anecdote 
related by Mrs. A. W. Greely. After the rescue 
of General Greely from the famine-haunted camp 
at Lady Franklin Bay, but while he was still 
making the slow journey home, his wife was over 
whelmed with telegrams of congratulation and 
sympathy; but her husband himself was too 
miserably ill and weak to send her a message for 
some days. 

Knowing that unless he were very sick indeed 
she would receive word from him personally, she 
waited in the keenest anxiety. At length, hearing 
one morning the sound of a galloping horse, she 
rushed to the door to meet the mounted telegraph 
boy, who held in his hand the usual bunch of 
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telegrams. But this time, flinging himself from 
the saddle with a beaming face, the youngster 
thrust them into her hand, and showing that he 
had an intimate knowledge of their contents, 
exclaimed as he did so 

“His is on top!” 


_ 
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MISCHIEVOUS ROBERT. 


Robert S. Hawkes, always known as “the Vicar 





refused to pay it. A high official of the govern- 
ment was summoned to settle the matter. 

He solemnly confiscated eight per cent. of the 
merchandise in question, twenty -four visiting 
cards. 
| “Very well, keep them,” cried the irate ambas- 
sador, “keepthem. 1] resign myself. I shall not be 
obliged to pay you a visit of ceremony for twenty- 
four years!” 


Premature Loss of the Hair, which is 30 com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burneti’s Cocoame. ( Adv. 
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ot Morwenstowe,” and a poet of no mean ability, 
was brought up by his grandfather, a very learned ‘ 
and religious man. In the church where this old | The astonishing tremors to which the solid shell 


gentleman preached the evening service always | of the earth is subject are only just meee 7 
closed with the hymn, “Lord, dismiss us with thy | b€ made apparent 7 the delicate se dee ae 0 
blessing,” which was composed by Doctor Hawkes modern science. It is now known that the effects 
himself. His grandson, who did not know the of earthquakes reach hundreds and thousands of 
. ’ a » — | 
authorship of the hymn, came to the doctor one miles beyond the points at which they are percep. | 
day with a paper in his hand, saying: tible to the unassisted human senses. In fact, the 
“Grandfather I don’t altogether like that hymn shocks of severe earthquakes appear in some cases 
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‘Lord, dismiss us with thy blessing.’ 1 think it .to be transmitted completely around the globe. 


might be improved in metre and language, and 
that it would be better if it were somewhat 
longer.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Doctor Hawkes, reddening. 
“And pray, Robert, what improvements commend 
themselves to your precocious wisdom ?” 

“This is my improved version,” said Robert, and 
he read aloud a very creditable hymn, after which 
he repeated the old version, saying innocently, 
“This one is crude and flat; don’t you think so, 
grandtather?” 

“Crude and flat, sir! 
J wrote that hymn!” 

“Oh, | beg your pardon, grandfather! 
know that. 1t’s a very nice hymn, indeed, but —” 
as he went out of the door—‘“mine is better!” 


Young puppy, it is mine! 


Some people think he was right in his judgment, | 


though not, perhaps, in expressing It. 


Such a mischievous fellow was Robert that the | 


parish clerk once exclaimed 
“I doan’t care whether I ring the bells on the 
king’s birthday, but if 1 never touch the ropes 


again, I'll give a peal when Robert goes to school | 


and leaves Stratton folks in peace!” 

“I don’t know how it is,” said his brother one 
day, “but when I go out nutting with Robert, he 
gets all the nuts; when I go rabbiting, he gets all 
the rabbits, and when we go out fishing together, 
he catches all the fish.” 

“Come with me fishing to-morrow,” said Robert, 
“and see if you don’t have luck,” 

Next day he slyly fastened a red herring to his 
brother’s hook, “There,” he exclaimed, when it 
was drawn out of the water, “you are twice as 
jucky as Tam! My fish are all raw, and yours is 
ready cleaned, smoked and salted!” 
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UPHOLD THE LAW. 


Public attention has been strongly directed of 





late to the evil result of attempting to meet crime | 


with lawlessness, of punishing cruelty and brutal 
ity in a cruel and brutal way. 
there have been peculiarly atrocious instances of 
lynching, and the horror has been emphasized 
in at least two cases by the discovery that the 
victims of the mobs were wrongly accused. 

These shametul actions have aroused general 
discussion, and have produced a revulsion of 
feeling in those sections of the country where 
lynching has been mostcommon. The respectable 
citizens have hastened to disavow the actions of 
the mob—some of which have been indescribably 
cruel and fiendish. 


lt is encouraging to read in many of the local 
papers eager disavowal of these acts on behalt of | 
the communities, and even to see something like a | 


serious attempt to punish the leaders of the mob. 

If this sentiment increases as it should, such 
barbarities will, in a few years, be as impossible 
in all of our country as they are now in most of it 
and in civilized foreign lands. 

Lynching is never to be justified, unless it be in 
the rare cases where a community is so isolated 
that there is no legal machinery for the detection 
and pupishment of crime. 

There is now no such community in this country, 
and every lynching merely makes the regular 
operation of the law more «difficult 





eee 
GEOGRAPHICAL JOKE. 


The Japanese are a very polite people, but they 
sometimes like to play a joke, in a roundabout, 
Oriental way, upon the men of the West. In the 
days of the Second Empire Baron Gros was sent to 
Japan to demand the opening of certain ports to 
French commerce. Among the rest he named to 
the Japanese ministers a certain city. 

The Japanese functionaries smiled so broadly 
when he preferred the request that the French 
ambassador asked them to tell him what gave them 
s0 much amusement, but instead of answering, 
the Japanese ministers said 

“We will open the port in question, my lord, it 
France, in her turn, will open a certain port to us,” 

“What port 1s that?” asked the Frenchman, 

“The port of Liverpool.” 

“But, your excellencies,” laughing, ‘Liverpool 
is not a French port, but an English one.” 

“Yes?” answered the Japanese. “And the port 
you named to us is not in Japan, but in Corea!” 

The French ambassador was compelled to admit 
that the joke was upon him. 
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ONE CONSOLATION. 


The author of “From Tripoli to Tunis” tells an | 


amusing story of a dispute between a diplomatist 
and a customs official at Tripoli 

On the dock at Tripoli may be seen a curious 
collection of articles, They represent import and 
export taxes and are sold by the customs officials. 
The import tax is eight per cent. of the value, and 
the export tax is one percent. If any one refuses 
to pay the tax, the officials take possession of one- 
eighth of the merchandise. 

Some time ago a European foreign minister 
visited Tripoli in the service of his country. He 
had with him three hundred visiting cards. When 
a tax was demanded on these, he was angry and 


1 didn’t | 


In several states | 


A remarkable example of this occurred on July 
28, 1889, and has only recently been brought to 
light. While examining the record of pendulum 
experiments at Potsdam, Herr Paschuitz happened 
to consult a volume of the publications of the 
Seismological Society of Japan, an association for 
the study of earthquakes, and was surprised to 
find that a severe earthquake which had occurred 
at Kumamato on the date above mentioned coin. 
| cided in time, allowance being made for transmis- 

sion of the shock, with a double perturbation 
which had been noticed by the pendulum exper- 
imenters at Potsdam and Wilh: lmshaven. 

The explanation of the double perturbation re- 
corded in Germany is not the least interesting part 
of the story. It was interpreted to mean that the 
shock in Japan ran both ways round the globe, 
and as the perturbation which travelled westward 
had a shorter distance to go, it arrived at Potsdam 
about two hours and thirty-eight minutes sooner 
than did the perturbation which ran round the 
shell of the earth eastward. 

The distance along a great circle of the globe 
from Kumamato to Potsdam, reckoning toward 
the west, is about fifty-five hundred miles, while 
the distance along the same great circle reckoned 
the other way round is nineteen thousand five 
hundred miles. The average velocity with which 
the shock travelled in the earth was about seven 
thousand five hundred and eighty-seven feet in a 
second. This agrees very well with the velocity 
observed in some other similar cases. 


THEIR DRILL. 


While an order from military headquarters de. 
mands obedience, there may be more than one 
way of obeying it, according to the statement of 
an old-time member of a Michigan regiment, 

| Early in the year 1866 there came an order from 
headquarters, Central District of Texas, requiring 
company drills twice each day in every regiment 
in the command. 


As the weather was hot and the regiment was 
soon to be mustered out, the colonel thought com- 
pliance with this order useless, and so ordered 
two daily drills of five minutes each. 

Knowledge of this evasion of orders reached the 
general commanding, and forthwith there came 
an order for a drill of two hours each day, in com- 
pliance with which the following order was read 
at evening parade: 

“Headquarters —d Michigan Infantry Volun- 
teers. In obedience to orders from superior head- 
| quarters, there will be company drills from half- 
= eight to half-past ten o’clock A. M. each day. 
| The commander of the regiment desires that the 
| most shady spots be selected for drills, and that 
| the men shall not be exposed to violent exercise 
| in the heat of the sun.” 
| The drill took place. A shady spot was carefully 
| selected, and for two hours the orders to “stack 

arms” and “rest” were cheerfully followed. 


GO ABOUT YOUR BUSINESS. 


Upon the oid Temple clock 1n London is a singu 
| lar inscription the origin of which is said to have 
| been a lucky accident. 
| About two hundred years ago, a master work 
| man was employed to ye and put a new face 
| upon the clock.” When his work was nearly done 
he asked the Benchers for an appropriate motto to 
carve upon the base. They promised to think of 
one. eek after week he came for their decision, 
but was put off. One day he found them at dinner 
in commons. 

“What motto shall I put on the clock, your lord 
ship?” he asked of a learned judge. 





angrily. 


the clock-maker is said to have muttered as he 
retreated. It is certain that he carved “Go about 
your business” on the base. 

The lawyers laughed and decided that no better 
warning could be given them at any hour of the 
day, and there the inscription still remains 





REASON FOR REJOICING. 


When Wesley and Nelson were travelling through 
Cornwall, from common to common, preaching to 
|a people who heard willingly, but seldom or 

never proffered them the slightest act of hospi 
| tality, they were frequently hungry. 


™ every way.—JAMES Hay, Walpole, N. H. 


“Oh, go about your business!” his honor cried | 


J | 
“And very suitable for a lazy, dawdling gang!” 


| 
| They were detained some time at St. Ives be 


| cause of the iliness of one of their companions; 

and their lodging was little better than their fare. 
“All that time,” says Mr. Nelson, “Mr, Wesley 

and I lay on the floor; he had my great-coat tor 

| his pillow, and I had Burkitt’s Notes on the New 

| Testament for mine, 

| “After being here near three weeks, one morning, 
about three o’clock, 

finding me awake, clapped me on the side, saying, 

‘Brother Nelson, let us be of good cheer! We 

have much to rejoice in. I have one whole side 

| yet, for the skin is only off on one side.’” 

| 





THEY ALL SAW IT MOVE. 


Mrs. Burton, with her husband—Sir Richard 
| Burton, the famous traveller—and two ladies, had 
| driven out of Trieste to a village dance, and were 
sitting in the carriage listening to the band. 


| Suddenly, at the top of a roof, I caught sight of 
| arat, which appeared to me to be spellbound by 
| the music. 

“Look!” I said. “Don’t move, but watch that 

| rat, fascinated by the music.” 

| So we all sat and watched it, and thought it most 

| interesting that rats should be susceptible to music 
like lizards and snakes. 

We all saw it move; we all saw its head turn and 
its tail move, and we kept still, not to frighten it 
away. The next day, feeling so much interested 

| in the affair, we sent to inquire about it. 
| it turned out, was made of painted tin, and fixed 
| to the top of the house. So much for imagination. 





Mr. Wesley turned over, and | 





The rat, | 
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For the Companion. 


RIDDLING JIMMY. 


Father and mother had gone away to visit our 
Grandmother Ray. Horace, Hettie, Anne and I 
were left at home to keep house. 

We lived on a big farm in Ohio. The house 
stood far back from the road and was almost 
‘oncealed from view by the orchard and other 
trees. But we had no fear of staying alone at 
ught. Tramps seldom visited us, and we relied 
implicitly on the guardianship of our watch-dog, 
Nero. ! 

Horace and I had fed the stock and milked 
the cows and were locking up the barn, with 
Nero at our heels, when Horace, glancing down 
the road, called out: 

“Well, if there isn’t Riddling Jimmy!” 

“Sure as guns!’’ I said. 

‘Whistling, as usual,’’ said Horace. 

“It wouldn't be old Jimmy if he wasn’t whist- 
ling or screeching out some outlandish songs.’’ 

The small, round-shouldered man who 
was coming briskly toward us, keeping 
st2p to the whistled tune of ‘‘Hold the Fort,” 
seemed between fifty-five and sixty years 
of age. He had a full, round, beardless, 
florid face, and his big blue eyes looked out 
upon life in an innocent way. 

Some people said that old Jimmy was 
‘nothing but a child,” and others that he 
was half-crazy, but no one could say that 
he was offensive or useless. . 

He was one of those who are handy 
with tools of every kind, and he always 
“tinkered up’? something—a clock, or 2 
crippled chair or broken dish—to pay for 
his lodging and food. Sometimes he would 
stay a day, sometimes three days at a 
house, and then go on in his nomadic way, 
homeless, but seemingly happy, for he 
sang and whistled, and had a smile and a 
hearty greeting for every one. 

He carried his few worldly possessions in 
a faded red and white cotton handkerchief, 
and he used to say : 

‘“‘The Good Book says that them that has 
must lose, an’ it’d plague me like sixty to 
lose anything; an’ when a feller aint got 
nothin’, he can't lose nothin’, kin he? I 
tell ye, riches is mighty troublesome an’ 
it’s a heap better to be what I call com- 
fort’bly pore.” 

Yet, at every visit he vaunted a period in 
his career when he had possessed eighteen 
dollars and thirty-three cents ‘‘all at one 
time.”’ 

“You never could guess what I done 
with it,’ he would say. ‘Come, now, see 
if you kin. I'll whittle out a ring puzzle fer the 
one that guesses first what I done with all that 
money. What! nobody can’t guess? Well, I 
sha’n't tell until you do guess, now that's a nut 
you can’t crack, isn't it ?”’ 

Old Jimmy was so much given to the telling of 
riddles, that some one had 
“Riddling Jimmy,” a title in which the poor 
fellow felt a foolish pride. 

“I'm a reg'lar sphinx on legs, ain’t I!” he 
would chuckle. ‘But I bet you the old Sphinx 


himself couldn't guess what I done with that | 
It aint | 


eighteen dollars and thirty-three cents. 
ev’rybody that can be a sphinx.” 

Jimmy went about amusing many households 
with his store of riddles. We often wondered 
where he heard them, for some seemed too clever 
to be the outgrowth of his feeble brain. Yet he 
could solve every riddle, puzzle or enigma pro- 
posed to him. Indeed, he called this his profession, 
and people sometimes gave him small sums for 
exercising his skill. 

Once a sharp-tongued old lady who was visiting 
us told Jimmy that he ought to be “‘in better 
business,"’ whereupon Jimmy defended himself 
with unexpected vigor : 

“It's an hon’rable perfession, ma’am; one that 
kings and queens have follered. Don’t Josephus 
say that Hiram of Tyre and King Solomon once 
had a riddle-making match? Didn’t the Queen 
of Sheby propose riddles to Solomon? Haven’t 
you ever heard of the seven wise men of Greece, 
who talked in riddles? Didn't the Romans have 
perfessional riddlers? An’ aint lots of the 
Proverbs riddles? I tell you, ma’am, ours is an 
ancient and an hon'rable perfession.”’ 

It certainly was one that made Jimmy popular 
among the boys and girls. Horace and I were 
glad to see him coming to our house on this 
particular evening. 

‘‘He hasn’t been around for six months, and 
he'll have lots of new riddles,’ said Horace. 
“And it’s just the right kind of a night to sit 
around the fireplate and pull taffy and eat pop- 
corn and tell riddles." 

“Hello, boys!’ Jimmy called out cheerily. 
‘“How’re ye? Doin’ up chores, hey? Nice batch 
o’ milk you got there. Now 1 bet you got that 
milk from either a white or a red cow.” 

‘*Why ?’’ I asked. 

‘Well, you couldn't of got it from a dun cow, 


nicknamed him | 
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*cause she’d of been dun before you begun 
milkin’ of her. See?’ 

Then he slapped his leg with his old hat and 
roared outright. 

‘‘What kind o’ hens are your folks keepin’ 
now ?’’ asked Jimmy, interrupting our hollow 
merriment. 

“Some Cochin Chinas and some just common 
fowls,”’ replied Horace. 

“‘Well, do you know the kind of a hen that lays 
the longest ?”’ 

‘No, I don’t think I do.’’ 

“Dead hens,’ said Jimmy. | 
| At that moment a gaunt hog came around a | 
| corner of the barn. 
| See here, boys, do you know why that hog’s 
| the most wonderful critter you've got? asked 
Jimmy. 

We shook our heads. 

“Because he can be cured after he’s dead. 
| See? Aint that good ?” 

‘You're in great spirits to-day, Jimmy,’’ said I, 
| evading the question. 

‘Well, I be, that’s so. But them riddles aint | 
| @ patch on what I kin do when I try real hard.” 

| Ellen and Ben Petty, from the house of our | 
| nearest neighbors, came over soon after supper, | 
and said they would stay all night. | 








‘Well, now put on your thinking caps and | 
guess this one, and don’t you ever forget it, for 
it’s as true as preachin’,”’ said Jimmy: 

“I wander when the night is dark, 
I tread forbidden ground; 

I rouse the watch-dog’s sullen bark, 
And o’er the world am found. 
There is an eye o’erwatching me, 

AlawlI qacner: 

And what I gain I faster lose, 
When Justice owns its sway. 
Though sometimes I accumulate 

fortune soon, and vast— 
A beggar at the food man’s gate, 
My pupil stands at last.” 

When our random guesses had all! been laughed 
at by old Jimmy, he gave us the answer,—‘‘Dis- 
honesty.”” 

Then he added, ‘“There’s truth as well as poetry 
in that, children, as you'll do well to remember.”’ 

Then we proposed to Jimmy all the new riddles 
and conundrums we had heard lately, and he | 
gave us the answers of each almost before we had 
spoken it. 

This sort of thing delighted Jimmy so much 
that we had not the heart to make an end of it, | 
so it was late when we went to bed. | 

Jimmy slept in a room at the end of the hall on 
the same floor with the rest of us, and he went 
on calling riddles and conundrums even after the | 
lights were out. 

It was nearly midnight when Jimmy gave 





out the body, and several larger round corpuscles 
not quite so transparent as the general body- 
mass. 

These contents of the little animal have no 
fixed position, but move about freely as he swims 
and squirms, showing plainly the fluid character 
of his interior. 

The skin has a firmer consistency; but the 
whole body is so nearly homogeneous that one 
cannot discern the limits of the skin and its 
contents. ‘This is, roughly speaking, about the 
extent of his internal structure. His anatomy is 
not complicated with stomach, liver or lungs. 
Bones and nerves he has none. 

His external surface exhibits several rows of 
flexible bristles, with the same brilliant trans- 
parency as the rest of his body, and the constant 
vibration of these enables him to swim swiftly or 
slowly as he pleases. 

With all this simplicity of structure he possesses 
an astonishing range of faculties. He discrimi- 
nates between proper and improper food, accepting 
apparently what he likes, and neglecting unsuit- 
able morsels. He seeks the light. He detects 
danger and quickly escapes from it. 

He displays many signs of feeling, although, 
for various reasons, we are quite justified in 
believing that his sensations are far from being 


We built up a roaring fire in the wide open | utterance to his last foolish, childish, chuckling | acute. 


fireplace, brought out nuts, pop-corn and apples, 
and ‘got old Jimmy started,’ as Horace said. 





laugh, and then called out through the open door | 
of his room; ‘‘Now I’m goin’ to sleep. Good. | 
night, sleep tight, and ‘wake with the 
morning light!” Z 

Poor oid Jimmy! The clock down-| 
stairs had just struck two when Ben) 
Petty, who was sleeping with me, shook 
my shoulder : 

“I believe that there’s something the 
matter with old Jimmy. He's been kind 
o’ moaning for some time.”’ 

We called out several times, but no 
reply came from Jimmy. Then we got) 
up, lighted a lamp, and went into old | 
Jimmy’s room, which was next to ours. 

He stared at us without seeming to 
know us, His eyes were wider and more 
childish than ever. The pallor of huis 
face was strange and unnatural. We | 
were old enough to know that he was 
very ill. 

“Come, Horace, you and I must go! 
for my father and mother,’ said Ben 
Petty. ‘Maybe they can do something 
for him.” 

Ellen Petty was now up, and she stayed 
with me by poor old Jimmy's bed until 
the boys came back with Mr. and Mrs. 
Petty. 

Mr. Petty glanced knowingly toward | 
his wife the moment he entered the room, 
and then said to Jimmy, who was lying | 
quite still with a look of intelligence in | 
his eyes: | 

“You are very sick, Jimmy, do you 
know that?” 

“Oh, yes, I know it, but I'll be better 
right away—much better. I know just 
what's going to” happen. Ev'rything’s | 


| suddenly a spasm possessed him. 
| double, his outlines distorted and wrinkled, ns 


Having now outlined the character of my 
amphileptus, I will detail the manner of shuffling 
off his little mortal coil. 

When he first came into the field of view, he 
seemed a perfectly-normal specimen. His neck 
was writhing, and his bristles were quivering 
with exuberant life as he sailed gracefully along. 
Coming in contact with a little grain of sand, he 
paused and rubbed back and forth against it 
half-a-dozen times, with the evident purpose of 
scratching himself, the pressure deeply indenting 
his elastic substance. This was the first indica- 
tion of coming trouble. 

As I followed him a little further in his course, 
Bent nearly 


whole body shuddered and shook as if in the 
direst agony; and then, horrors! he actually 
began to go to pieces. 

A cloud of particles burst from a rent across 
the middle of his body, spreading in every 
direction. He became separated into two por- 
tions, and one of the two parts quickly disinte- 
grated. The bristles lashed the water madly until 
they also dissolved and disappeared completely. 

Thus, in a few seconds, there was nothing left 
of this part but a confused mass of granules, 
shapeless and unconnected, which gradually dis- 
persed through the water and mingled with other 
refuse. 

He had applied literally the Biblica) injunction 
about the offending eye. His hinder part had 
apparently become objectionable, and it was 
accordingly cast off. 

But the ruin was only partial. Relieved of 
this burden of flesh, he swam on with renewed 
vigor, what was left of him having assumed a 
nearly symmetrical shape. 

There were no ‘‘ragged edges’’ to indicate the 


“Now, Uncle Jimmy,” said Ellen Petty, ‘tell | clear to me now. There aint no riddle about it. | terrible rupture, but he was nicely rounded off 


| us a lot of new stories and riddles.” 


| This life’s been a sort of a riddle to me always, | and provided with brand-new bristles at this 


‘Well, here goes,”’ said Jimmy. ‘Lemme see. | but there aint no riddle "bout the life I’m goin’ | point; and although but half his former size, he 


Here’s one now: 
Can you tell me why 

pocrite:s eye 
Can better descry | 
Than you orl 
On how many toes | 
A pussy-cat goes? | 
| Now you guess a while at that." 

As we could not guess the answer, Uncle | 
| Jimmy finally said with infinite enjoyment: 

“Because 

A man of dectit 

Can best counter-feit; | 
And so, I suppose, | 
Can best count her toes!” 

“That's dreadful,’ said Ellen. ‘Please give | 
us a better one.” 
| There can’t be no better one than that. But 
| here’s another cat riddle,”’ replied Jimmy: * ‘A | 
| room with eight corners had a cat in each corner, 
| seven cats before each cat, and a cat on every 
cat’s tail.” Now you figger out how many cats 
there were.” 

We “figgered’’ a long time on this problem | 
before Uncle Jimmy proved that there were but 
eight cats in the room. 

Then he said, ‘‘Now I'll give you an easy one. | 
Listen : | 

Twelve pears were hanging high, 

Twelve men came passing by, 
Each man took a pear 

And left eleven hanging there.” 

“Oh, I know that!’ called oat Hettie eagerly. | 
“One of the men was named Mr. Eachman.” 

“Right smart little girl,’ said Jimmy, patting 
Hettie’s head approvingly. ‘That’s right. Now 
think you can guess this one, too, my dear? 

Wet 1 h, yet p) 
Andlone comtites Rots 
We with the swiftest horse keep pace, 
Yet always go on foot.” 

After we had all “given it up,’ Uncle Jimmy 
said : 

“A pair of spurs, blockheads, a pair of spurs. 
You can’t guess riddles at all, none of you except 
Hettie, so you may see if any of you can say this 
after me: 

When a twister by twisting would twist him a twist, 
ith three twists of his twister he twists the twist, 


If, in twisting the twist, he untwists one twist, 
The twist that’s untwisted untwists the whole twist.” 





“That puts my thinker into such a snarl I won't 
get it untwisted for a week,” said Ben Petty, 
while his sister Ellen pretended to fall to the 
floor in a faint. 








; to. It'll all be plain to me there. 


| 
THE DEATH OF AN AMPHILEPTUS. 


I’ve heerd 
’em read in the Good Book at meetin’ ‘bout | 
‘understandin’ as a child, and "bout ‘seein’ | 
through a glass darkly, and that’s the way it’s 
been with me; but I see things clear and plain 
now.”’ 

‘Because ‘the darkness is past and the true 
light now shineth,” Jimmy,” said Mr. Petty 
reverently. 

“Yes, yes,’’ said Jimmy feebly, ‘‘that’s the 
way it is. The—true—light—shineth—now— yes 
—FG — 

It shone clearly and brightly to his undimmed | 
vision, as we knew by the smile on his face when 
he died. J. 1. Harnovr. 


For the Companion. .| 


It is ndt given to many people to see such a 
tragedy as I have just witnessed on my study | 
table. | 

In telling about it, I feel somewhat as if I were | 


| relating the passage of a sea-serpent—a being 


which the great majority of people believe is seen 
only by those of weak mind, or those whose 
vision has been perverted by stimulants. 

But the evidence is conclusive of the verity of 
my observation. My instruments and my eyes 
are in perfect order. 

Indeed, it is a creature with some resemblance 
to the alleged sea-serpent that I am about to 
describe; but he is at the other end of the scale 
of size, being one of those minute inhabitants of 
fresh water which become visible only by the aid 
of the microscope. 

My attention was first attracted to this amphbi- | 
leptus while I was examining the contents of a | 
film of bog-water. He is spindle-shaped, with 
one end prolonged into a sort of trunk or neck. 
This, as well as the whole body, is flexible, easily 
bending and changing shape. The creature is as 
transparent as glass. 

Inside of him there are various small green | 
bodies,—little plants which he has eaten; many 
very fine, brilliant granules distributed through- | 





| Was seemingly complete and in as good order as 


before the catastrophe. 

With increased interest I watched him in his 
meanderings, and soon another change came over 
him. ‘There was a recurrence of the shuddering 
spasm; the body was drawn up into a nearly 
spherical form, and the trunk was gradually 





retracted mto the body. He now became quieter, 
slowly revolving under the incessant action of 
the bristles. 

I was inclined to think that he would now, 
after his severe ordeal, remain in a prolonged 
state of rest. But, no; his doom was upon him. 

Another violent paroxysm, a slight protrusion 
of the trunk, and the forces of dissolution became 
too great for resistance. 

A terrible burst as before, and the last of the 
poor amphileptus was a mass of incoherent 
debris fast scattering broadcast through the water. 
Not a vestige remained of the bristles, which had 
been actively in vibration up to the very lest 
moment of life. 

There was nothing left for me now but to 


| ponder the mystery of vitality, just as inexpli- 


cable in this little speck of organized matter as it 
is in a man. 

It is not uncommon for anfusoria to break 
up suddenly under certain conditions; but this 
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variation of the method, this dying by halves, as 
if trying to make a compromise with fate, without 
success, was new to me, and may be to the 


readers of The Companion. 
Harry A. Dory. 


* 
> 





For the Companion. 
GLADIATORIAL COMBATS. 


In these enlightened days it seems strange to 
think of combats in which men were killed by 
their fellows or by savage beasts, as amusements ; 
but in ancient Italy there was no kind of enter- 
tainment which gave the people so much pleasure 
as these terrible battles. 

A relic of the gladiatorial combats is to be 
found to-day in a Christian country. The 
Spaniards, with reason, assume that their bull- 
fighting has been handed down to them from the 
ancient Romans. The lion, which was in Rome 
the most frequent animal an- 
tagonist of man, has simply 
been replaced by the bull. 

It is interesting to trace the 
origin and development of the 
gladiatorial combats of the 
Romans. 

As it is the custom among 
many savage and half-civilized 
nations to kill a horse or some 
other animal on the grave of a 
man who has recently died, 
and as in the East the widow 
burns herself on the funeral 
pyre of her husband, so in 
[taly, about twenty-seven hun- 
dred years ago, it was the 
“practice to slay captives on the 
graves of soldiers It was be- 
lieved that the spirits of the 
dead were pleased by the blood of these victims. 
In the course of time, it began to seem to the 
people who observed this custom a cruel thing to 
kill defenceless prisoners. So they armed the 
captives, and made them fight to the death at the 
graves of their dead. 

Hearing of this practice, two Romans thought 
to show respect to their father’s memory by 
adopting it at his funeral; and they introduced 
at Rome this terrible custom, two hundred and 
sixty-four years before the birth of Christ. 

From that time until the beginning of the fifth 
century of the Christian era, the gladiatorial com- 
bats, arising as I have told, continued to delight 
the people. 

For some time the combats were restricted to 
general occasions. Rich men left sums in their 
wills to defray the expenses. But after a time 
these spectacles were provided on other occasions. 
They were given when a public man desired to 





interior, was used by the attendants who, by | inclined to mercy; a gesture 1s made with the! accomplished no good and degraded the souls 


means of ropes and poles, worked the enormous 
awning that covered the tup. 

When the weather was so stormy that the awn- 
ing or velarium, as it was called, could not be used, 
people wore broad-brimmed hats, or used a sort 
of parasol termed umbella, meaning a little shade. 

Around the arena ran a wall about eighteen 
feet high, intended to protect the spectators from 
the wild beasts. As an additional precaution, this 
wall was sometimes surmounted by a trellis of 
metal. In the time of one emperor the trellis- 
work was of gilt, and the intersections were 
ornamented with amber bosses. 

The terrace on the top of this wall was twelve 
feet high, and wide enough to accommodate only 
two or three sets or ranges of marble thrones or 
curule chairs, on which sat the emperor, the editor, 
or giver of thg entertainment, and a few very 
prominent men; and in addition to these the 
Vestal Virgins, who were held in especial honor 





For a long time the modern world remained in 
ignorance of the way in which the wild beasts 
were brought into the arena. It was the common 
impression that they were kept in cages around 
the sides. The excavations of 1874-75 pretty well 
settled this question. Underneath the podium, 


|or wall mentioned above, were discovered lifts 


called pegmata, by means of which the cages 
containing the beasts were raised to the level of 
the arena. 

These lifts were worked by slaves. When the 
cage reached the arena, the door flew open and 
out sprang the savage animal, ready for battle. 

Concealed tubes were placed here and there 


| about the amphitheatre, through which scented 


please the people in order to obtain their votes for | 


office; when a general celebrated a triumph over 
the enemy, and even at private houses when men 
of wealth wished to give unusually brilliant 
entertainments to friends. 

The gladiators were first taken from among 
captives, criminals and slaves. Then free men 
of low origin became gladiators by occupation, 


liquids were sprinkled over the crowd. 

Gladiators were divided into numerous classes, 
according to their arms, manner of fighting and 
other considerations. One class wore helmets 
without holes for the eyes, and had to fight 
blindly. This system of battle was reckoned the 
**farce’’ of the entertainment, though death often 
came to the combatants. 

Another class was distinguished by the fact 


_that each man fought with two swords; another 


in order to have some sort of employment; and | 
finally men of the highest rank entered the lists, | 
through fondness for notoriety or the desire to | 


gratify a depraved taste for fighting. Even 
women were found among the gladiators. 
Children then, as now, imitated their elders, 


and had mimic combats, observing all the rules 


governing the fight, except the extreme rule of | 


death to the vanquished. 

Not long after the institution of this barbarous 
custom, the spectators desired to see more skilful 
fighting than the poor captives and slaves could 
furnish; and to meet this popular whim, schools 
in which fighters were drilled were established at 
Rome and at several other cities of Italy. A 
teacher was appointed from among those who 
had showed especial skill and courage in the 
deadly games. Wooden swords were used for 
practice in the schools. The instructor had un- 
limited authority in “the family,’ as a school 
was often termed, and rigid rules were enforced 
as to food and practice. Death was the penalty 
of disobedience. 

The gladiators in these places of training were 


sometimes the property of the trainer who, after | 


drilling his pupils thoroughly, took them to Rome 
and to other cities and gave exhibitions. 


Sometimes wealthy men owned the fighters, | 
and employed the teacher to drill them. He used | 


them to give entertainments publicly at Rome or, 
as has been said, to “grace’’ a private banquet. 

The fights took place at first in the Roman 
Forum, and then in temporary amphitheatres. 
On one occasion a wooden structure gave way 
and killed or injured over fifty thousand people. 
At last great stone amphitheatres were built for 
the purpose, the grandest of which was the 
Flavian Amphitheatre at Rome, afterward called 
the Coliseum, which was begun by the Emperor 
Vespasian and completed by Titus. 

This immense building, which is to be seen to 
this day, was capable of seating eighty -seven 
thousand spectators. It covered about five acres 
of ground, was built of the most substantial 
material,—the proof of which is that it has 
withstood the elements for nearly two thousand 
years,—it bad platforms for seats, one rising 
above another until, high up, was the covered 
colonnade or gallery for women. Even above this 
a narrow gallery, around the summit of the 





was the class that contended 
another that fought from chariots; 
another was in complete armor. 

One division, called the retiarw, carried only a 
net and a three-pronged lance. A retiarius strove 
to throw his net over his antagonist 
whom, if it was cast successfully, he 
had at his mercy, and could almost 
always kill at his leisure with his 
lance. 

If, however, he threw his net and 
missed, his only hope lay in flight, for 
his lance could not avail against the 


on horseback ; 
and still 


| thumbs, and the man is spared. 

Another gladiator falls. Again his opponent 
| looks for his instructions. There's no pity now; 
| another motion of the thumbs, and in a moment 
the wounded gladiator has contributed his life for 
the pleasure of the cruel Roman populace. There 
|} is some doubt now, it should be said, as to what 
these movements of the thumbs were. 

Still another falls. He has not fought long 
enough, and by the torture of a red-hot iron he 
is induced to spring up convulsively and make a 
feeble effort to continue the fight. But in a few 
moments he falls forever, and 1s brutally dragged 
away. 

The spectacle goes on until the shades of evening 
put an end to the tragedy, or the many tragedies ; 
but to-morrow the ‘‘sport’’ will be resumed. 

These awful fights were a common spectacle in 
Rome for hundreds of years. In one series of 
combats ten thousand gladiators fought in the 
arena. 

Touching scenes occurred time and again. In 
the schools members of “the family’’ formed 
strong friendships, but in the arena no distinctions 
were made, and the will of the chief often pitted 
friend against friend. It is said that on one 
occasion a gladiator had fallen from a blow at the 
hand of his dearest friend, one whom he had 
loved for years. His only words when the crowd 
willed his death were, ‘‘Strike surely and quickly, 
brother."’ 





To the victors were given palms, and often | 


money. After a long term of fighting, a gladiator 
was sometimes, at the request of the people, 
released from service by the editor, and the 


and hardened the heart of every spectator, came 
to their end. Urged by the Christian fathers the 
Emperor Constantine, in 325 A. D., issued an 
edict against them; but, strange to say, this order 
was disregarded. 

At last, at the games held during the triumph 
of the Emperor Honorius, in 404 A. D., the 
gladiators were engaged in a terrible combat, 
when a Christian monk, by name Telemachus, 
entered the arena and rushed between those who 
were fighting. He was killed at once by anumber 
of stones thrown by the people, who were incensed 
at this interruption of their pleasure 

But repentance came to the people; and the 
emperor himself, who was a witness of the scene, 
issued an imperial edict abolishing forever human 
sacrifices in the amphitheatre. 

A. P. 


——___«@e— — 


MONTAGUE. 


For the Companion. 
A RAG-DOLL PARTY. 


A rag-doll party can be made a most amusing 
affair, if the details are carefully carried out. 
Although it is called a rag-doll party, any dolls, 
whether of high or degree, rag, rubber, 
bisque, china or paper, may be personated by the 
young people. Indeed, one of the most amusing 
dolls at a recent gathering of this kind was a very 
homely creature in a blue checked gingham dress, 
with a three-cornered shawl wrapped tightly over 
her flat, wide blue gingham face, such as a very 


low 


| old grandmother might make. 


veteran was presented with a wooden sword, as | 


a token that his battles were over. 

Quite as terrible as the fights between gladiators 
were the combats between men and beasts, which 
took place in the amphitheatres. 
generally lions and tigers. 
bears, elephants and even crocodiles were intro- 
duced; now and then rhinoceroses. 

The gladiator, armed with a sword and protected 
with a shield, advanced to 
antagonist. Now and then the man triumphed; 
again the beast would be victor. Sometimes the 
animals—lions, tigers, wolves, bears and leop- 
ards—would be turned into the arena to fight it 
out among themselves. 

To accommodate the beasts that belong in water, 
amphitheatres were so constructed that the whole 
arena could be flooded and turned into a lake, in 
which the creatures fought. 

Now and then even the Romans, though so long 
accustomed to these brutal exhibitions, revolted 
at the spectacle. On one occasion, Pomryey the 
Great gave entertainments in which scores of 
elephants were wounded and killed. The trump- 


The beasts were | 
Leopards, wolves, 


Of course much depends on the ingenuity of 
the person who represents the doll, for these dolls 
are of flesh and blood, though they must be made 
to resemble dolls very closely 

The living rag-doll should have a face of cotton 
cloth in which holes have been cut for eyes, 
mouth and nose. This is tied very firmly at the 
back of the head. The cheeks should be stained 


| a lively red and should be rather blotchy, while 


meet his animal | 


etings and cries of the poor brutes were so affecting 
that the entire multitude arose and cursed Pompey | item of her costume must be complete, to her 


for presenting a sight so cruel. 


the hair may be made of ravelled black yarn or 
of black curled hair. The mouth should be 
apparently enlarged, no matter how wide it is 
originally, by extensions of carmine paint on 
the muslin, so that a flat appearance may be 
produced. 

White cotton or kid gloves should be used for 
the hands, and by sewing the fingers squarely 
across at the tips a better effect is produced. The 
feet should be dressed to ivok as stiff as possible, 
and in walking or standing should describe an 
awkward angle. 

The pretty French bisque doll makes up her 
complexion with plenty of powder and a good bit 
of rouge. She has charming blonde or black 
curls, which can be arranged of the young lady's 
own hair if it be of the right thickness. Every 


dainty lace handkerchief and rose-trimmed hat. 


But by far most terrible of all were the contests , She may cry occasionally in a squeaky voice. 


between the early Christians and the beasts. A 


tender girl, or an aged woman, would be brought | dressed. 


before the pretor, or judge, and accused of being 
a follower of the Nazarene. Sometimes no mercy 
was shown, and the dreadful sentence, 
bestias !"’ (To the beasts!) was pronounced. 


} 





sharp sword of his antagonist. While 
running at full speed he would prepare 
his net for another throw. 

We may now imagine ourselves pres- 
ent at a gladiatorial show. The vast 
amphitheatre 1s crowded with people, 
representing every nation and every 
tongue, every class, every condition. 
The emperor is on his couch or throne, 
and near him is the procurator who has 
charge. 

The spectators are in high good 
humor, talking and laughing. Wagers 
are made upon well-known gladiators, 
for lists have been displayed in public 
places giving the names of the com- 
batants and the programme. 

Suddenly a trumpet sounds, and a hush falls 
upon the thousands. Through an entrance file 
in the gladiators, two and two, until sometimes 
hundreds have entered. When the procession 
reaches the part of the arenain front of the 
Cesar, all the gladiators chant the weird words, 
“Morituri te salutant!’’ (Those about to die, 
salute thee') 

At a signal from the master of the ceremonies, 
those who have been matched beforehand begin 
the combat with wooden swords. For a little 
while this sport continues; but soon there is 
another blast from the trumpet, and then the 
scene changes. The wooden swords are cast 
aside, and the keen, polished weapons of iron 
are drawn. 

According to the arrangement, each man seeks 
his opponent, and the stern, bloody battle begins. 
Now a gladiator falls to the ground; his antago- 
nist plants his foot on his breast and looks 
upward toward the crowd, directing his glance 
to the place where the Cesar sits. The wounded 
gladiator has fought well and the spectators are 


A wooden sword was given her. 
An African lion bounded into the arena, and a 
gentle life was given to help forward the advancing 
cause of the Master of all peace and gentleness. 
To excuse these combats, the Romans urged 


place of death. 


that they maintained a martial spirit. Sometimes, 
when the legions were about to depart for the 
wars, a great gladiatorial battle was fought in their 
presence in order that the soldiers might become 
accustomed to scenes of carnage, and learn how 
to fight and, if necessary, to die for Rome. 

Attimes, when stress of circumstances demanded 
it, the gladiators were banded into cohorts and 
legions and sent to the scene of war. At the siege 
| of Jerusalem, in the army of the Roman general— 
| afterward emperor—Titus was a legion of gladia- 
| tors, called “The Lost Legion,’’ under the com- 
mand of their trainer, Hippias. They performed 
prodigies of valor, and were so daring and reckless 
in conduct that only a few of them returned to 
Rome to take part in the great triumph that 
crowned the victories of their leader. 

Let us learn how these bloody battles, which 








The Chinese doll is a great success if carefully 
It is best personated by a boy or a girl 
with short hair. 

Fit a crown of delicate pink satteen or some 


‘Ad | smooth silk over the head, and tie it to the ears 


with pink silk. A fringe of thick, stiff black hair 


On the day appointed the martyr was led to the | is put around the crown, and this may be a strip 


of monkey fur or yarn, worsted, or 
finely cut black cloth. With burnt cork 
make some slanting eyebrows on the 
mask face, and a very curly red upper 
lip is made with carmine. 

The dress may be made in imitation 
of any doll that you happen to have. 
Shawls, of the old-fashioned Persian- 
patterned sort, make very good cos- 
tumes, and sufficiently Chinese in style. 
A short, straight skirt, bare arms, and 
long scarfs hanging down lengthwise of 
the neck are effective. This Chinese 
doll should hold her arms out straight 
while on exhibition. 

A clever imitation of a rubber doll 
may be arranged by drawing long, 
light-gray stockings over the shoes, and 
drawing over the arms sleeves either 
from a light-gray undervest, or else of 
gray cambric or satteen. Gray satteen 
or cambric or soft gray silk may be 
used for the mask, and also for the 
simple short garments. 

Very good imitations of gray curls 
may be made by curling some long inch-wide 
strips of gray tissue paper on an ordinary 
curling-iron. Of course the rubber dolls must 
whistle occasionally i order to be perfect imita- 
tions of the real article 

When the dolls have assembled, let them form 
in a semicircle and introduce them to the coim- 
pany, pointing out their peculiarities, 4 la Madame 
Jarley. 

They may also be wound up and simultaneously 
utter their squeaky little cries, whistle, or call 
‘Papa’ and “‘Mamma."" The special Edison 
phonographic dolls may recite ‘‘Mary had a little 
lamb"’ and other verses. 

After the introduction they may retain their 
doll voices and accent, using such words as they 
please, or drop their masquerade at pleasure. 

A prize is sometimes offered for the cleverest 
doll. A row of old-fashioned paper dolls, appar- 
ently cut from a single long slip of paper and 
standing with joined hands, dressed in white and 


| absolutely expressionless, is an amusing addition 


to a doll party. HevLen M. Prarr. 
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For the Companion. 


HOLDING THE SKEIN. 


It seems but yesterday we sat, 
In glorious summer weather, 
Upon that quaint old rustic porch, 
“Aunt Jane” and I together. 


No idle moment could she brook, 
Nor time would seem to last her, 

And if new tasks came unaware 
Her fingers flew the faster. 


Through all the maze of busy days 
She kept her tenor, smiling, 
With many a well-worn melody 
Her myriad cares beguiling. 
She heard the chanticleer at morn, 
And railed at him with “Fie, sir! 
I left my bed an hour ago- 
You’re not an early riser.” 


And, slowly pousing from our dreams, 
We'd wonder, “What's the clatter ?” 

As o’er the kitchen floor her feet 
Kept up their ceaseless patter. 


Till rising incense, rich, and full 
Of succulent suggestion, 

Came in upon the morning air 
And solved the idle question. 


“Oho!” quoth she, when down at last 
ye sat to viands steaming, 
“You’ll never get your roses back 
While you’re abed and dreaming. 


“You might as well have stayed, the while, 
Within the stifled city; 
If you will lose such morns as this, 
say, the more’s the pity.” 


So, flying swiftly in and out, 
The veriest shuttle mocking. 

She sandwiched banter with her bread 
And menace with her talking. 


And so through all the manifold 
Of household duties moving, 

She interspersed philosophy 
And her well-meant reproving : 


And on our happy heads it fell 
Like dew upon the grasses, 

Or like the shade the summer cioud 
Throws on us as it passes. 


And well we loved her homely lore 
And all her joeund rally, 

For never better heart was found 
In all that dear old valley. 


The sun, one afternoon, his heat 
In fiercest rays was sending, 
And the tall corn, not far afield, 
Beneath his fire was bending. 


The cattle by the river’s brink 
Stood, knee-deep, in the shadow, 

And far away the patient sheep 
Lay prone upon the meadow. 


The locust whirred bis bristling flight, 
The bee flew in the heather, 

The swallow, on the seaffold perched, 
Chirped to ier mate, beneath her. 


And there. upon that bowered porch, 
That glorious summer weather, 
Intent upon the skein, we sat, 
“Aunt Jane” and I together. 


She threw the skein upon my arms 
Without a Me your eave, sir,” 


She only said, lave you now, 
And there is no reprieve, sir.” 


So, not unwilling, I resigned 
he hour to her dominion, 
And likewise bent my logic to 
The force of her opinion. 


And as her fingers turned the ball 
id not dare to chide her, 

When she, full-grimly, pointed to 
Three other skeins beside her. 

And as the winding grew apace. 
Her tongue grew strangely limber, 

And chunks of wisdom flew at me 
Like chips from falling timber. 

Full cheerily she rattled on, 
Ignoring rules of grammar, 

And generations gone all passed 
In living panorama. 


She turned the swift kaleidoscope 


Faster than I could follow, 
And “granther” Jim and “granther” John 
Beat our poor race “all hollow.” 


“They killed more Indians and more bears 
Than one could shake a stick et 

And walked four miles, at dawn, to kill 
A panther in the thicket. 

_ “First on the field at Lexington 

They set the redcoats flyin’ 

And when night fell, near balf a score, 
Felled by their shots, were lyin’. 


“They cut more trees and milked more cows 
Than any in the county, 
And killed a million snakes, or less, 
And reaped a royal bounty. 
“And as for granny Abigail 
And grandmother Belindy— 
For love of them the rustic swains 
Fought many a bloody shindy.” 
And so through all the family line 
She galloped down at random, 
And sometimes we were “two abreast,” 
And sometimes we were “tandem.” 
For often, when she caught her breath, 
I threw in a suggestion, 

But she flew from me, like the wind, 
Ere I could ask a question. 

But, all at_once, the yarn ran out, 
And, suddenly arising. 

She said, “7o-morrer J will tell 
You sumthin’ thet’s surprising.” 


SAMUEL HoyvT. 
“oe —____ 


For the Companion. 


AN UNSELFISH ACT. 


In a Western city last winter a fire nearly con- 
sumed a hotel occupied almost wholly by wealthy 
families, among whom were many children. It 
was after midnight when the alarm startled the 
inmates from their sleep. 

The flames rushed through the elevator shaft, 
shutting off that way of escape, and the electric 
lights went out, adding darkness to the confusion 
and horror. 

One lady, a widow, with a little child, was 
groping her way with him through a corridor, 
stifled by the smoke and pursued by the flames, 
when in the midst of it a figure darted to her side, 
took the boy in ms arms, caught her by the hand, 
and led her through the smoke and danger out of 
the house. 


‘You have saved my boy!” she cried. ‘Who | 


are you?”’ 

“One of the bell-boys,’’ he said, giving the 
child to her. 

She was not satisfied with the answer and held 
him fast. ‘I can’t see you, but I must know 
who you are! What is your name?” 


“It doesn’t matter, Mrs. P——,’’ he said. ‘It’s 
just one of the boys.”’ 

He turned quickly away in the darkness, and 
still remains unknown. Yet he knew that she 
had great wealth, and would probably reward 
most generously the man who had saved her 
child. 

Many good men have accepted fame and 
| fortune as the reward of noble actions. But 
| there is something in the choice of this poor hotel 
| servant, to let the secret knowledge of his unselfish 
| deed in his own heart be his only reward, which 
comes as an inspiration into our commonplace 
lives. 

The late Prince Consort of England once said, 
| “The man who embodies to me most strongly the 





| idea of integrity is a poor Highland gamekeeper. | 


If I ever did a dishonorable action, I should not 
meet Davy’s eye. He would know it.” 


| occupy positions as humble as that of the bell- 
boy, or the poor Highlander, and sometimes, 
perhaps, revolt against their lot. They should 


remember that God, now as in the days of David, | 
often chooses a poor lad to anoint him and make | 


him a king among men. 
| heemnepeliiitinawetie 
| A HUNDRED BOOKS A MINUTE. 


| perfecting printing press, would require the em 
ployment of several times as many presses as are 


'in use. The comparatively old-tashioned “flat” | 
| press, properly “fed” and tended, prints one side | 


of a sheet at the rate of two or three thousand 
impressions an hour. The web perfecting press, 
working for the most part automatically and five 


prints any number of pages at one impression, 
separates and counts the finished sheets, and 
delivers them in almost any desired form. 


Without this economy of time and labor, large 
editions could hardly be produced at moderate 
cost. With it, there are possible such marvels in 
cheap book-making as are shown by a New York 

ublisher who has brought the best machinery to 

ear on the manufacture of cheap novels. 

His press, described by the American Bookbinder, 
has two cylinders, each of which receives electro- 
eg of one hundred and forty-four pages of a 


ok. 
As the long strip of paper passes through the 
press, both sides are printed, making two hundred 
and eighty-eight pages. Then the strip, after 
being carried over rollers which dry the ink, is 
automatically cut, folded, and brought together 
into the shape of a small volume, with the edges 
all trimmed. 

Every time the great cylinders go around a novel 
is printed, folded and trimmed, and five thousand 
of these are turned out every hour, while, if it 
were ey the number might he increased to 
eight thousand. 

rom the printing-press these books are carried 
to a little machine that looks like a sewing-machine, 
and two wire stitches are taken in the back of 
each. The stitched volumes are then carried to 
the covering-machine, where they are put side to 
side in a long feeding trough. 

At the end of this is a compartment large enough 
to take a book, carried on an endless chain run- 
ning over wheels at each end. Indeed, there is a 
series of little compartments on this chain, and as 
the chain moves along each compartment receives 
a book. 

As the book proceeds a wheel running in a glue 
pot presses against its back, smearing it with glue. 
A little farther along there is a pile of covers that 
comes up at the right moment, leaving a cover 
sticking to the back of the book. 

Of course the cover stands out straight on each 
side, but as it is carried all the way around on the 
chain, the glue has time to dry; and when the cir- 
cuit has been made the book drops off on its back, 
and falling in between other books, the covers are 
folded up against the sides. Fifty books can be 

covered every minute. 


—— $3 e——___. 


COURAGE TO SPARE. 


Edward Pellew, afterward Lord Exmouth, and 
at the time of his death vice-admiral, was one of 
the men who seem born for deeds of bravery. 
When he was twelve yeurs old a house in the 
neighborhood caught fire. In ita lot of gunpowder 
was known to be stored, and the bystanders, quite 
naturally, were shy of the danger. The lad went 
into the house alone and brought out the powder. 
| At thirteen years of age he entered the navy and 
| began the career which made him famous His 
| life is briefly sketched by a writer in the Atlantic 
| Monthly. . : 


Pellew, then eighteen years old, was on board 
the ship in which General Burgoyne embarked, in 
| 1775, for Canada. When the distinguished passen. 
er came aboard the yards were manned in his 
onor, and he was startled to see on one yard-arm 
a midshipman standing on his head. On express. 
ing alarm, he was laughingly reassured by the 
captain, who told him that ellew—for he it was 
who had put this extra touch upon the general’s 
reception—was quite capable of dropping from 
| the yard, passing under the ship’s bottom, and 
| coming up on the other side. 
| A few days later the Semge officer actually did 
leap from the yard-arm, the ship going fast through 
the water—not, however, in the spirit of bravado, 
but to aid a seaman who had fallen overboard, and 
whom he succeeded in coves. 

bare aa his youth his exuberant vitalit; 
delighted in such feats. Once, when old eneagh 
to know better, he jumped out of a boat under 
sail, after his hat, which had blown overboard. 
He was in the open channel, and alone. 

The freak nearly cost him his life, for though 
he had lashed the helm down and hove to the 
boat, she fell off and gathered way whenever he 
approached. When at last he laid hold of the rail, 
after an hour of this fooling, he had barely 
strength enough to drag himself on board. Fora 
long time he lay helpless, waiting for a return of 
his powers. 

He served throughout Burgoyne’s operations on 
Lake Champlain, and after the surrender returned 
to England, where he was promoted to a lieuten. 
ancy and then was made captain. But he was still 
full of youthful activity. 

“I remember once,” said a midshipman who 
served with him at this period, “in close-reefing 
| the main topsail, the captain had given his orders 
| from the quarter-deck and sent us aloft. On 

gaining the topsail yard, the most active and 
| daring of our party hesitated to go upon it, as the 
| sail was flapping violently, making it a service of 

great danger. 
“Just then a voice was heard from the extreme 
end of the yard, calling upon us to exert ourselves 

to save the sail from , * 








Some of the readers of The Companion may | 


To supply The Companion’s hundreds of thou- | 
sands of subscribers, and not to employ the web | 


times as fast, supplies itself from a roll of paper, | 


eating to pieces. A man | 


said, ‘Why, that’s the captain! How in creation 
did he get there?’ 

“He had followed us up, and clambering over 
the backs of the sailors, had reached the topmost 
head, above the yard, and thénce descended by 
the lift”—a feat not easily explained to land > 
but which will be allowed by seamen to demand 
great hardihood and address. 

Once he is ouppenes to have been frightened. 
On the king’s rthday he had dressed in full 
uniform to attend a dinner on shore. The weather 
was hot, and the crew had been permitted an 
hour’s swimming around the ship. While his 
boat was being manned, the captain stood by the | 
frigate’s rail a bathers, and near him 
was one of the ship’s boys. 

“I, too, shall have a good swim soon,” called the 
boy to one of his comrades in the water. 

“The sooner the better,” said Captain Pellew, 
coming behind him and tipping him overboard. 

No sooner had the lad risen the surface after | 
his plunge than it was plain that he could not | 
swim; so in after him went the practical joker, with | 
all his toggery. | 

“If ever the captain was frightened,” says an 
officer who was present, “it was then.” 
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For the Companion. 


THE UNEXPRESSED. 
| 
| 


Within my breast is shut a captive bird 
ith throat for song. 
But note of his hath never yet been heard 
Nor sweet, nor strong. 


Within my breast is shut a captive bird 
With wings for fig at; 
Close-folded wings are they that have not stirred 
| In noon or night. 
| 
| 
} 
| 


So far the heights to which his wings aspire 
He dare not soar; 

Nor all his yearning heart, dumb with desire, 
In song outpour. 


Still singer! aphened in silence tho’ thou art, 
Birds onl 


s only know 
The joy in x’ and song, with which thy heart 
Doth throb and glow! 


One note on p- dropping from another’s song 
akes joyous y 
Where, in id spirit’s deeps it hath slept long, 
Like melody. 


And when strong pinions rise above the things 
That bound our sight, 
The sense of rapture stirring in thy wings 
Is almost flight! 
MARIE LOUISE WHITING. 


_~ 
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ANNOYING TRAVELLER. 


One of the most humorous phases of passing 
through the custom-house is connected with the 





fact that its officials often seem to reserve their 
gravest displeasure for the very honest people. A 
writer in the Outlook says that she had bought a 
dress pattern of loden, a sort of woollen goods, 
made only in the Tyrol, and packed it in the top 
of her trunk, ready for the inspection of the Italian 
officials. One after another, the trunks were 
unlocked and closed again, until nothing was left 
but an unpretending little straw one that had been 
overlooked. 


“You have nothing in it, nothing, signora?” 
asked the officer. 

“Yes, I have,” was my unexpected reply. “It is 
just here on top.” 

I opened the trunk and displayed my uncut 

goods. The train whistled, officials grunted, 
| ee a jostled past us, and he glared at me. I 
new he wanted to say, “Why did you bother me 

| by declaring it?” 

He wrenched the loden out of the trunk and 
started toward an inner oflice, bidding me follow 

here I was greeted by another official in these 
words, spoken with excitement and much gesticu 
lation : 

“How is this? Just now at the last moment, and 
the train ready to go! How is this?” 

One man was weighing the goods, another pois 
| ing ee in his hand, and half a dozen looking on 

“Why is this?” repeated the chief officer. “Why 
do you declare this atthe very last moment?” 

“Perhaps it would have been better if I had not 
declared it at all!” I said, in my suavest tones. 

“But to come at the last moment!” 

“Surely it is not for my pleasure, Mr. Officer, 
that you ransack my trunks!” I reminded him. 

Then he looked at me with the air of childlike 
helplessness so characteristic of Italians. 

“But there is no time now to look over your other 
baggage and see what else you have!” 

aughed. 

“IT put this on top and declared it,” I said. 
“There is nothing else, I assure you. But be tran 
quil; next time I pass the frontier I will smuggle 
everything and declare nothing. I promise never 
—— you to so much trouble again.” 

uiver of a smile crossed his lips, but he 
growled: 

“But the train is waiting!” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and it must still wait until 
ou are pleased to return my goods and allow me 
o relock my trunk.” 

The end of it all was that I was bowed out of the 

office after paying one dollar duty on a four-dollar 
piece of goods. 








——--—_______ 
SCRUPULOUS. 

The author of “Under Cotton Canvas” is inclined 
to think that the Chileans would be among the 
most amiable peoples in the world, if they could 
be taught to appreciate soap and water, and to 
renounce the savagery which makes them regard 
any scene of blood and horror either with indiffer-. 
ence or with a dangerous fascination. He repre. 
sents them as displaying a respect for property 
rights which is too often wanting in more civilized 
countries. By way of showing what he means, he 
narrates a pretty little adventure which happened 
to himin Chile. » 

While I was in the train at a station between 
Santiago and Valparaiso, a boy of about ten years 
—not a brightly dressed, uniformed “news agent,” 
but a veritable ragamuffin—came into the car to sel 
glasses of snow from the tains, sweet d 
and flavored to do duty as ice-cream. 

More from curiosity than from a desire to eat 
much of this strange compound, so strangely 
served, I took a glass, giving the boy a twenty-cent 
piece. He searched his pocket for a dime, which, 
= : good fortune seldom known to his class, he 

ound. 

On his offering it to me, which he did without 





surprised and rather doubtful, and after spending 
a few moments in what appeared to be an uneas 
reverie, he timidly approached and tendered it 
again. I repeated the motion, and this time, 
apparently sure of my intentions, he put the 
money into his pocket. 

Before long, however, doubt again arose in his 
mind, and he —_— brought out the coin. Taking 
advantage of the necessity of approaching to take 
the glass from me, he offered the money the third 
time, showing a most beautiful embarrassment, 
pte pemae J caused by a mixture of fear of intrusion 
and anxiety to avoid any suspicion of dishonesty. 





I took the money, and immediately put it back 


hesitation, I motioned him to keep it. He looked | 





into his hand and pointed to the door. This time 


all doubt was removed, and with an expression of 
great relief and satisfaction he made for the door, 
and when the train started I saw him talking 
eagerly to an associate, probably telling of his 
good luck. 

You who have studied the peanut-venders of 
civilization, have you ever seen anything like 
that? 

sathenitgnaralaa pain cciinke 


CONFUSION IN THE CABIN. 


Rey. Louis L. Noble gives an amusing descrip- 
tion of a scene on a sailing vessel during a gale at 
sea. It was in the night; and the vessel began 
suddenly to roll and plunge in a manner to start 
from its staid quiet every movable article in the 
cabin. Out shot trunks and boxes, off slid cups 
and plates with a smash. Back and forth, in one 
rough scramble with the luggage, trundled the 
table, followed by the chairs. At this rate every- 
thing would soon be mingled in one common wreck. 
He says 

Determined to check the ruin, I sprang into the 
midst of the confusion. It was rough-and-tumble 
at the risk of ribs and limbs. Down went the 
vessel almost on her beam-ends; over went the 
butter-tub and a box of loaf sugar, and brought 
their contents loose upon the field of action. There 
they were, our indispensable luxuries, on the 
common floor, joining in a low frolic with boots 
and shoes and scullion trumpery. 

I made a rush for the butter, and grasped, 
knuckle-deep, the golden yellow mass of the size 
of a Yankee pumpkin, and held on. With the 
other hand I made grabs at the dancing lumps of 


sugar. 

My friends, shouting with merriment, were 
watching my mancuvres from a safe distance. 
The vessel lurched to the right. I released the 
butter, and made a clutch at the table-leg. Away 
went the butter chased by a trunk. 

We tipped the other way, and I sat on a steep 
hillside, trying my best to resist gravity and save 
life and limb from the shooting, sharp-pointed 
baggage that darted in my direction. e butter 
rolled toward but not into the tub which waited 
gaping for it. 

otwithstanding the repetition and sameness of 
this performance, the beholders applauded with 
the same heartiness every time it occurred as if 
each change back and forth had been an original 
and novel exhibition. 

What heightened the effect of the scene, but not 
our enjoyment of it, was a keg of gunpowder, 
which evinced a decided disposition to make 
acquaintance with a lighted candle. 

y a happy lull, not unusual in the midst of 
these cabin confusions during a brush at sea, I 
icked myself up, restored the butter to its tub, 
urled a few other articles into places of safety, 
and tumbled into my berth. 


~~ 
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HE FOLLOWED INSTRUCTIONS. 


“When you want a child to do anythin’, I reckon 
it’s jest as well to make it pooty plain what ’tis you 
want him to do,” remarked Mrs. Sprowle, judi 
cially, “‘an’ if you don’t, you aint got anybody to 
blame but yourselves.” ‘What capers hev Ezry’s 
young ones been up to now?” inquired Mr. 
Sprowle. 


“No capers,” replied his wife; “them boys aint 
any more give to kerryin’s-on than any other 
children, but is see, Hitty she’s forever scoldin’ 
vem. The last thing is concernin’ Albert Joshuy’s 
trip to his Grandpa Morse’s. Albert Joshuy’s jest 
a yearlin’ boy an’ keerless, but he means all right 

ell, his mother conducts jest as if she thought he 
wa’n’t old enough to be trusted anywheres alone, 
an’ of course that’s kind of diskerridgin’ to a boy 
of Albert Joshuy’s disp’sition. 

“He wa’n’t t’ be gone but two days, an’ his 
mother jest pestered him with cautions before he 
set out, an’ last of all, jest as he was boardin’ the 
train, she shoved a postal card, directed to herself, 
into his hands. ‘Do you send me this postal card 
from Nashuy,’ says she, ‘so I ken know that you’ve 

ot there safe. Hev you got a pencil with you?’ 

e said he guessed he had, an’ the train started 





off. 

“Well, she was in a fever all the rest o’ the day, 
fussin’ an’ fumin’, an’ when night come she made 
Ezry go down t’ the office, though he most gen’lly 
lets the evenin’ mail run over till mornin’, as there 
aint apt to be anythin’, any way. 

“He come home with the postal card, sure 
enough. I thought I see a kind of smiley look 
round his mouth when he give it to Hitty. 

“She snatched it away f’m him an’ turned it 
over, an’—well, that card was jest as blank as 
when Albert Joshuy started off! Hitty looked ’s 
if she could bite nails fust-off, but Ezry, he said, 
‘The boy’s done jest what you charged him, | 
reckon. It’s postmarked Nashuy, so you ken see 
he got there!’ 

“An’ after a minute Hitty give up, an’ laughed, 
too, an’ I reckon it done her good!” 


Sop Reicatiiaaniaa 
JUST ESTIMATE. 


One of the most bitter and truthful estimates of 
the *‘wages of sin” comes from a saloon, where 
two men, boon companions in many a revel, were 
heard comparing their opinions of past delights 
They were sitting very close together, and at the 
beginning of the conversation Bill brought his 
dirty hand smartly down upon Joe’s knee to 
awaken him to the importance of the coming ques 
tion. 


“See here, Joe,” he said, “how much money do 
you reckon you and I have spent in this old place, 
first and last?” 

“Well, I dunno,” replied Joe. 

“Nor I nuther, exactly, but I reckon we’ve spent 
in this old place, first and last, drinkin’ and treatin’ 
and sich like, as much as six or seven hundred 
dollars !”’ 

“Well, I guess we have,” responded Joe 

“Well, 7 guess we have, too! But what o’ that? 
Let her go! Who cares? It’s gone, and we can’t 
git it back again; but we had some pretty good 

imes while ’twas goin’, didn’t we, and made a good 
many friends that way, drinkin’ and treatin’ and 
sich like?” 

“Yes, that’s sartain, and no mistake,” said Joe. 

“Now, Joe,” continued Bill, “I'll tell you what 
I’m thinkin’ of. If, now, we could see all the 
friends we made that way, drinkin’ and treatin’ 
and sich like, for one-half what they cost us, 
shouldn’t we make a speculation?” 

Joe agreed that they would. 


a 
NOT LEAST. 


An exchange cites as proof of the fact that New 
York is a cosmopolitan city a remark made by 4 
resident—a bachelor. 


“My barber is an Italian,” he said; “a Chinese 
does my laundry work; my tailor is a Jew, |! 
breakfast in an American dining-room, lunch in « 
German saloon, and dine usually at a French res 
taurant; my doctor is an Englishman, and my 
favorite preacher is a Scotch dominie.” 

“But where does the Irishman come in?” asked 
a bystander. 

“Oh, he owns the house I live in.” 
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For the Companion. 


MATHEMATICS. 


I studied my arithmetic, 
And then I went to bed, 
And on my little pillow white 
Laid down my little head. 


I hoped for dreams of dear delight, 
Of sugar-candy bliss; 

But oh! my sleep the livelong night 
Was filled with things like this 


Add forty jars of damson jam 
To fifty loaves of cake; 

Subtract a cow, and tell me how 
Much butter it will make. 


Then add the butter to the jam, 
And give it to a boy; 

How long will’t take ere grievous ache 
Shall dash his childish joy? 


If twenty men stole thirty sheep, 
And sold them to the Pope, 

What would they get, if he should let 
Them have the price in soap? 


And if he slew each guileless beast, 
And in pontific glee 

Sold leg and loin for Roman coin, 
What would his earnings be? 


Next, if a tiger climbed a tree 
To get a cocoanut, 

And if by hap the feline chap 
Should find the shop was shut; 


And if ten crabs with clawing dabs 
Should pinch his Bengal toes, 
What would remain when he 
should gain 
The ground, do you suppose? 


Divide a stick of licorice 
By twenty infant jaws, 

How long must each lose power of speech 
In masticating pause? 


And if these things are asked of you, 
While you’re a-chewing of it, 

What sum of birch, rod, pole or perch, 
Will be your smarting profit? 


I woke upon my little bed 
In anguish and in pain. 

I'd sooner lose my brand-new shoes 
Than dream those dreams again. 


Oh, girls and boys, who crave the joys 
Of slumber calm and deep, 
Try to forget your 'rithmetic 
Before you go to sleep! 
Laura E. RICHARDS. 


a or 


For the Companion. 
IN GRANDPA'S WOODS. 


Robin and Rosy were going nutting. They 
hung two big baskets on their arms, and went 
hop, skip and jump all across grandpa's great 
pasture, and over the rail fence and into the 
cornfield, where the yellow pumpkins were’ 
comfortably sunning themselves among the 
feathery corn-shocks. 

Whir' Up flew a great flock of blackbirds. 
flashing their scarlet wings in the bright blue 
sky. Robin guessed there 
were ten thousand, but they 
went so fast that he could - 
not count them. Then they 
saw a little striped chipmunk 
running along the fence. 

‘*And oh, see!’ cried Rosy. 
‘Hasn't he got fat cheeks?” Just look at them! 

‘Know why?” said Robin. ‘‘He is carrying 
off a lot of grandpa's corn in his mouth."’ 

‘“‘Never mind, there is plenty left,” said Rosy. 

They stopped at the foot of the great pine-tree 
to watch a little bird in a blue coat and a white 
vest that was running along the trunk with his 
head downward. Now he flew to the tips of the 
branches where the pine cones hung, and picked 
out the seeds, and then he ran along the tree 
again and hid them carefully under the loose 
bark. 

“I guess he is laying them up for winter,"’ said 
Robin. ‘He is smarter than the other birds, 
isn't he ?”’ 

They watched the little nuthatch till he flew 


out of sight; then they climbed over the fence,— | down a double handful, ‘'cause—well, ‘cause it | 


| 


through the golden and crimson leaves of the 


Then they went back to their work. While 


| maples, and Rosy thought they looked like the | they were looking up into the hickory branches 





great windows in church. 


She could hear the | they spied a little gray squirrel, with a tail like 


squirrels calling and chirruping to each other all | an ostrich plume, running along over their heads. 


through the woods; they were going nutting, 
too 


He leaped prettily from one tree to another, 


‘ | bending down the slender boughs of the hemlocks 
‘“What can that little hole be up yonder ?’’ said | 


almost to the ground, till at last he landed on the 


Robin, drumming with his fist on the side of an | old oak and whisked gaily into the little hole 


old hollow oak. ‘I am going to find out.” 
So he climbed up and ran his hand into it. 
“Nuts! Hickory nuts!” he shouted. “Enough 


which was the front door of his house. 
The children looked at each other and smiled. 
“TI am glad that he didn't find his pantry 


to fill both our baskets! I can reach my arm | empty; aren't you, Robin?’ said Rosy. 


’way down in them. Just hold my basket, 
Rosy !’ 

Down rattled a handful of large, sound nuts 
into the basket, and then another and another. 
































> 





LittLe four-year-old Ulah exclaimed, during a 
hail-storm, ““O mamma, it’s raining snowballs!"’ 


For the Companion. 


AUTUMN 


Scarlet maples, purple oaks, 


Dashed and splashed with golden strokes, 


All at once they blossomed bright 


LEAVES. 


In a quiet, frosty night; 
Not a tulip-bed in May 
Ever yet was half as gay. 





‘It’s a squirrel’s nest,’’ said Robin. 
didn’t know he was getting nuts for us, did he? 
“It isn’t stealing,’ Robin went on, tossing 


just stopping to taste the wild grapes that were | isn’t.’ 


hanging from it, and to make faces because they 


“Of course not,” said Rosy. But she looked a 


were so sour,—and so found themselves in the | little doubtful. 


woods at last, 
‘Just hush a minute!"’ said Rosy, listening 


Rattle' rustle! All around them the ripe nuts 


were clattering down the bare branches of the 
hickories, and dropping plump into the heaps of 
dry leaves below. 

How Robin did pelt the trees with sticks and 
stones! And how Rosy did scamper after the 
nuts that fell! And how they both laughed and 
chattered till they were out of breath! 


“Say, Robin,’’ she burst out at last. 

“Well ?”” 

‘What is that squirrel going to eat all winter ?”’ 
“Oh, he can find more nuts,’ said Robin. 
“But perhaps he can't get so many again,” 


| said Rosy. ‘And if he hasn't enough to last all 


« After a while they sat down together on a log | 
to rest and look around. The sunshine streamed | again, and Robin slid down to the ground 


winter, and if he should wake up awfully hungry 
about Christmas time—Oh dear'’’ 

“Itzs kind of mean,” said Robin, after a little 
pause. ‘Let's put them all back." 

So they poured the nuts into the hollow tree 


“He | Solution of Autumn Puzzles in Sept. 14 


1. Autumn nodding o’er the yellow plain. 
Tih (The § 8). 
2. From gold to gray 
Our mild, sweet day 
Of Indian Summer fades too soon. 
Whittier (Indian Summer). 


8. Athwart the varied landscape circling far, 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 
Of colors, bursts upon the ravished sight! 

Wm. D. Gallagher (The Autumn). 


4. The autumn is old; 
The sear leaves are flying. 


Hood (Autumn Dirge). 


5. As flowers and fruits and falling of the leaves 
The song birds leave us at the summer’s close; 
ye | the empty nests are left behind, 

And pipings of the quail among the sheaves. 
Longfellow (The Harvest Moon). 


Monogram 6, Longfellow. Monogram 7, Thomson. 
Monogram 8, Hood. Monogram 9, Whittier. Mono 
gram 10, Gallagher. 








Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 


1. 
ENIGMA. 
First. 
I am a treasury—at times I hold 
Uncounted sums of silver and of gold; 
But all the wealth of princes is not worth 
The one bestowed upon you at your birth. 





| 


Second, 
A treasure and a treasury beside, 
Within my a walls great marvels hide; 
1 grow where birds their morning carols sing, 
I’m made in grimy shops where hammers ring. 
Whole 
You know the saucy fellow that unlocks 
My tightly fastened, satin-finished box; 
He’s made his rounds—now follow, don’t 
delay, 
For wood-folk go to market every day. 


2. 
BIOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAM, 


% Winn Mallepi was a writer and states 
man. His birthday was October M4, 1644 
He aided Rox Eggofeand Bret Clarraboy 
in ers Kesamquir. He was the 
founder of Yale Snapvinn. He was twice 
accused of starneo, but acquitted, He 
inherited a large treppyro, but died poor 
He was a noted rash thoptilpin. 


3. 
NOVEL DIAGONALS. 


l « . « . * « 


— 

wn 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


* 
* * * * * 19 7 
« * * * 20 x « 
* * * 21 9 * * 
* a = * * * 
*« 2 il * « * 
4 1 * * * * * 
13 « * * * - . 


Cross. Words. 


1. Artificial caps of hair. 

2 To wink. 

3. Vessels in which water is drawn 
out of a well. 

4. In botany aments, a species of in 
florescence consisting of many scales 
ranged along a stalk. 

\ 5. Diversion. 

6. Verifying. 

7. Supplicating. 

8. A town in Ireland. 

9. Among farmers the hard stratum 
of earth that lies beneath the soil. 

10. A portion of a book. 

ll. A compound of sylvic acid with a base. 
12. Parted by violence. 
13. A congregation. 


Diagonals 


1 to 13. An autumn occupation. 
14 to 24. What some people call the days 
of October. 
4. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


Behead to burden, and leave a brownish 
ore of iron, used as a pigment. 

Behead a Christian festival, and leave a 
plant called starwort. 

Behead reversed, and leave called forth. 

Behead indefinite, and leave chilliness. 

Behead binding, and leave urgent. 

Behead mother-of-pearl, and leave a divi- 
sion of land 

Behead to act or talk with levity, and leave 
to pillage. 

ehead preference, and leave a reading. 

Behead a swindler, and leave a musician. 

The decapitated letters will spell the name 
of a celebrated Spanish author who was 
born on October 9, 1547. 


5. 
SYNTHETICAL ANAGRAM. 


The first four omissions, in order, form 
the last. 
In seventeen hundred thirty-eight, 
The date October-Ten, 
A boy was born who soon grew great. 
His schoolmates called him « « «. 


He used crushed leaves and berry « « «, 
And cat’s tail brush, to win 

An artist’s fame. And ’twas no sham. 
His genius burned with «# « 


*'Twas in our country’s early day, 
When few could travel * « * « 

But friends soon sent him on his way 
To Europe, which was best. 


Famous at length, his gen’rous heart 
Gave patronage with zest 
7 men who followed art. 
i 


sname? #«*#***** **# # # # #, 


6. 
OCTOBER PI 


Hirgtb, weyoll, dre dan gnoera, 
Het aeslev moec nodw ni sstho; 
Hte seret rea niniad scenpir, 
Tbu noso lehty’! nrtu ot ssoght; 
Eth yrahlete saper nad paslep 
’Ghan srutse no eht guboh; 
Sit nutmua, tanumu, uumnta teal, 
Litw’l noso eb rinwte won. 





Conundrums. 


If a man were walking with his little son, and 
the boy should lag behind, what sauce might the 
father mention to urg » him on? Catchup (ketchup) 

What kind of axe is the pleasantest? Smile axe, 
of course (smilax). 

What fruit might we—from its name—suppose 
to be made of very tasteless stuff? The strawberry. 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Roast Goose, Michaelmas. Michaelmas ig 
| September 29th. 
2. Ants under D in G—Unierstanding. 
3. “So many days old the moon is at Michaelmas, 
s0 many storms will follow.” 
4. Crate on I—Creation. 
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For the Companion. 


ON A GIANT HOUSETOP. 


| 


Courage, a steady head and a reasonable faith | 


in elevators are the necessary requisites for a trip 
to the roof of the great Manufactures Building at 
the World’s Fair. From the floor of the building, 
near the north end of Columbia Avenue, rises a 
tall elevator frame which suggested to me the 
fable of Jack and his Beanstalk. It seems to lead 
up into the sky, to an unknown, invisible height. 
Moreover, it does not appear over strong; but it is 
said to be safe in all respects, and no doubt it is. 

You take this elevator, and up you go—without | 
giving a “hitch.” But you can say, “red bean, 
yellow blow,” as in the fairy tale, if you please. 
It is not well to look down very much; your head 
may swim. You seem to be taking leave of the 
earth, the pigmy crowds and the pavilions and 
booths below; to be mounting skyward silently, 
rapidly, with a kind of electrical buoyancy. 

“Red bean, yellow blow;” and by the time you 
have said it fifty times, perhaps, you come to the 
giant’s house at the top of the beanstalk, and find, 
quite as in the fable, that there is a world up there 
apparently just as large as the one you have left 
down below, and indeed, a great deal wider! 

And there, too, is the giant’s oven, or what 
might be taken for it—the huge, round, painted 
iron drum of the great electric search-light. 


All that has been said and written of the beauty | 


and grandeur of the Exposition grounds and 
buildings needs the confirmation of this trip to 
the housetop, to be fully realized. From this 
lofty promenade, Jackson Park and all its present 
glories lie at one’s feet, as in a great picture. 

It is the climax of the Exposition. The visitor 
not only stands on the top of the highest and 
largest building in the world, but can take a walk 
of half a mile or more, occupy a comfortable 
settee, and even order lunch, which is served on 
tables, much as in the cafés below. 

The promenade rests on the hips of the great 
iron trusses which support the higher portion of 
the vast roof, extending entirely around the 
central ridge, and is in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, having one of the four great search-light 
frames at each of its corners. The walk itself is 
eight feet wide and has a plank floor with a strong 
guard rail and wire netting four feet in height, so 
that there need be no danger of falling off. 

The promenade will accommodate about ten 
thousand persons at one time, if the elevators 
bring up so many. In point of capacity, the 
promenade here is superior to the main platform 
of the Eiffel tower at Paris; and the view from it 
is in certain particulars a finer one. 

The elevators ascend to a height of two hundred 
and twenty feet, making no stop until they reach 
a landing-stage close up to the roof. Thence the 
ascent of twenty-five feet farther is by broad 
staircases and a gently inclined plane. 

If the day is clear and calm, the view from the 
top of the vast structure is superb. 

Looking northward, in the immediate fore- 
ground below, the view covers the United States 
Government Building, the Fisheries, the Battle- 
ship and the group of Foreign Buildings. Beyond 
these and a little to the left, stand the Art Gallery, 
the Illinois State Building and the Woman’s 
Building, flanked by the beautiful suburb of 
State Buildings; while in the background lies 
the great city of Chicago, many of the prominent 
buildings of which are plainly visible. 

Looking west, the Lagoon and the flowery 
parterres of Wooded Island are directly at one’s 
feet. Over and beyond them stands the long 
Horticultural Building, with its great dome and 
beds of flowers. A little to the left are Choral 
Hall and Transportation Building, and the gilded 
cupolas and spires of the Mining and Electricity 
Buildings. Thence the eye ranges down Midway 
Plaisance, with its mighty Wheel—which at this 
height shows loftier than ever; while still beyond 
stretch away the southern suburbs of Chicago and 
the green country. 

Southward, we look down on the Grand Canal, 


dotted with launches and gondolas, the Court of | 


Honor, the handsome Administration Building, 
Machinery Hall and Agricultural Building; and, 
beyond these, the whole “South Pond quarter” of 
the Fair, where stand La Rabida, the Krupp Gun 
House, the Forestries, the Shoe and Leather Build. 


| sec urely sealed, to any address on receipt of 10 cents to 








ing, the Cliff-Dwellers, Stock Sheds, Windmills, | 


and numerous other exhibits. 

Still beyond, new suburbs which seem to have 
sprung up like mushrooms in a night occupy the 
low grounds along the Lake shore; while farther 
inland, to the right, looking southerly, is the town 
of Pullman—a city mainly devoted to the single 
industry of car manufacture. 

Eastward lies Lake Michigan, with the Peristyle 
and long pier in the foreground to the right. | 
Like a sea, the great lake stretches away to the 
horizon, save where, at its southern end, the 
Indiana town of Michigan City, forty miles away, 
can be distinguished on a clear day. 

Seen from this lofty esplanade, the great build- 
ings of the Fair are reduced to the size of ordinary 
structures; but their architectural beauty is 
enhanced by the diminution. The symmetry of 
buildings and grounds, artificial waterways and 
statuary, is not fully appreciated until seen from 
this elevation. 

To those who have supposed that the country to 
the south and southwest of the Fair Grounds was 
a waste of swamp and marsh, this visit will be a 
revelation; the villages which have come into 


existence in this quarter for miles away, during | 
now almost touch one | 


the past three years, 
another. Visitors will be able to understand 
where Chicago lodges its fifteen hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and that there is room within its 
borders for five times as many more. 
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000 new articles. CATA. FR 
Ingersoll & Ree, és Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


s A Book for the Millions. 








Sna Shots interiors oot ~—— 


The Ii idway, 
Ss of na Nations, and her views 
rest. 


Fatty malo oe Cofprice Embossed Covers, 50c. Cloth, $1.00 
OODWARD & TIERNAN PTG. 00., St. Louis, Sole Mfrs. 


Beeman’s Pepsin Gum. 


CAUTION.—See that the name 
Beeman is on each wrapper. 

The Perfection of Chewing 
Gum and a Deli 
for Indigestion. Each tablet con- 
(7 tains one grain Beeman’s pure pepsin. 

Send & cents for sample package. 
THE BEEMAN CHEMICAL Co. 
43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 




















Originators of Pepsin Chewing Gum. 


FRANK MILLER’S 
CROWN DRESSING 


For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex- 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets 
Best in Quality and Quantity. 

Ask your Dealer for it. 















YOUR 
ROOFS 


DIXON'S S SILICA ¢ GRAPHITE. PAINT. 


ure an 
aon 4 of an met paint, and will dast fe. or five 
times jonger. Equally useful for any iron wor! 

circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 















PHONOGRAPHS 


Address, 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


30 Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 


Masonic Temple Building, 
CHICAGO. 








PAT. DEC. 30, '90. PAT. DEC. 30, '90. 
ov 


ER 120,000 SOLD. 

THE PARAGON PAT. FOLDING COIN PURSE. 
Makes a table Present for Gentleman or Lady. 
pe most roomy and least bulky purse made. 

wei ur dealer for it, or I will send you sample at 
ron, ng side $4.00 Re id: Morocco. Cal’. Seal. 
silver . $ .30 d 





No. 5x h rd $ .% 
ee Bee we ttt: fo > © Las 
> 15.00 “* s 1.25 1% 





Patentee and Sole te TERE oe §. Topham, 
Companion, 1231 Penn.Ave., N.W., Washington,D. Cc. 








“Housework is 
easy enough if it 
wasn’t for sweep- 
ing. That just 
; about kills me. Pll 
grow younger and Pest and miss all 
the hardest work if you’ll send up to- 
morrow a new 


BISSEL 


The ‘‘BissELLs’’ do all of the sweeping. 
Don’t get a mere crumb brusb- 
Sold everywhere, 


It’s so ver to bn’ ae 
: The “B & H” Lamp 


AND IT GIVES SUCH 


Perfect Light, 


are two of the reasons 
why so many are sold 
by Leading Dealers. 
Send for our Little 
Book which tells more 
about this wonderful 
Lamp. 
BYADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. OO. 
NEw York BosTon, CHICAGO. 
* Factories : MERIDEN, Conn. 











CARPET 










Send for | 


SWEEPER.” | 





All Styles and Sizes The Genuine All Kear 
For This Trade-Mark. 


Beware of imitations. 








Tried & True 


ma 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


RRS 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 


Home Comfort 








STEEL FAMILY "RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 

Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SAI ES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 

SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLK MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 
See our Exh, ie A Sectige 0, Pefactuce 
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What! Corns and Bunions all gone ?” 
“Yess Iam happy to say say, through the merits ot ,HAN- 
SON’S CORN T can now walk with eas 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist 


does not keep it, do not let him . 
vince vou # that F game mene fs 
m 


just as good; send b 


Every box is t= ¥ 4 A or a a refunded. — 
Price, 15 and 25 ce 








‘A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 
“ae Gentlemens Solid Gen- 
uine French f Shoe sent, 
prepaid. ~ameenere. 4 the U. 8. on 







(Incorp’t’d, Capital $1,000,000.) 
Order Dep’t, 2, Boston, Mass. 


DEXTER SHOE Co. 











OCTOBER 5, 1893. 


THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


























OLD POWDER-HORNS. 


In, the “Journal of American Folk Lore” we 
find a description of some old-time powder-horns 
and the curious inscriptions which adorned their 
sides. ‘One ornamented with scrollwork and owls 
has these words 
When Bows and weighty Spears were us’d in Fight, 
“Twere nervous Limbs Declar’d a man of —. 
But Now, Gun 'powder Scorns such Strength to own 
And heroes not by Limbs but Souls are shown 
W. A. R. THOMAS WILLIAMS 


This Horn Was made at Lake George The Battle 8th of 
Sepr A. D. 1755 


I Powder, with my brother ball 
Im hero Like, I Conker all 
JOHN Bush FECIT. 


Another horn, from Cherry Valley, has the same 
lines ° 


Edmund Austins Horn Made at Lake George 
October ye 11. A. d. 1758 


I Powder with My Brother Baul 
a Hero Like I Conger All. 
the Rose is Red the Grass Is Green, 
the Years Are Past Which I Have Sen. 
Another, used at Bunker Hill, has a drinking 
scene and other figures. The inscription is 


Daniel Highe, his Horn Maid at Roxbury, 
May tl 


1e 7°8, 1775. 
So Steel not this for fear of shame 
For on it stands the owner's name 
Within this horn there doth abide 
A dost to humble Syramts pride. 
Then let us rise an poy our part, 
Ab y tirants to the heart 
The Lord will shield us in the fight, 
And we shall put our foes to flight. 
Then Fredom shall be ours forevermore, 
And Libberty resound from shor to shore. 
A Connecticut horn of the Revolution is thus 
inscribed : 
Oliver Graham it ’tis My Name 
At Saybrook I Was Born, 
When this you See 
Remember Me 
if I AM Dead and Gon, 
Oliver Graham his horn. 
The man who made another old horn saw the 
funny side of things - 
The Memorial of a Franzy Cow 
I write on it to tell you how 
at when she was tied she struck 
The tree and by hur unlucky stroke 
This horn felltome. grepHeN CLARK. 


The beauty of the engraving on some of these 
old powder-horns is noteworthy, and if the spellin 
is pe parm | quaint, it compares favorably wit 
that of many leading men of colonial times. 


SS en 
TREACHEROUS SNOW. 


One of the perils which the chamois-hunter must 
face is that which lurks in the snow. Mr. Buxton, 
in his Short Stalks, tells the story of Herr S——’s 
adventure, which graphically illustrates this dan- 
ger: He was following with one companion, in 
the depth of winter, the trail of a wounded 
chamois. The track led them across a steep 
couloir filled with deep, loose snow, into which 
they piunged up to their middles. 


When half-way across this the mass parted just 
above them, and moved downwards with ever. 
accelerating speed, sometimes covering them deep 
with a surging mass, and then again tossing them 
into the air. 

At last S—— felt himself suddenly and violentl 
arrested by some protruding substance, whic 
afterwards proved to be a broken stump of a tree. 
After a time he recovered consciousness, and 
succeeded in shaking himself free. 

The first thought was for his friend, of whom 
nothing was to be seen. But as he gazed over the 
waste of snow, he saw at a distance a twig, which 


had been pressed downwards, recover itself and | 


spring up. 

Thinking it might be the sign of some life he 
made his way to the spot, and close by it found a 
boot protruding from the surface. Scraping the 
snow away as best he could with his naked hands, 
* at length uncovered the body so far as the 
‘ace. 

The man was apparently dead, and his face was 
almost black; but presently he came to, and was 
little the worse, while S—— himself, in turn, fainted 
from the injuries he had received, and was laid up 
for six weeks before he recovered. 


we 
> 





MASTER ON BOARD. 


If all the stories of kings and emperors are 
to be believed, the inference must be that they 
respect no one so much as the man who has the 
courage of his own opinions. Admiral Greig 
joined the Russian navy when a boy, and rose to 
the command of the Black Sea fleet, which the 
Czar reviewed from time to time. 


One fine day his majesty expressed a wish to 
enjoy a cruise in the flag-ship. The admiral 
accordingly set sail, and all went well until a 
sudden tempest broke, to the great discomfort of 
the imperial party. 

he emperor entreated the admiral to put back, 
but the wind was contrary, and the admiral could 
attempt nothing of the sort. The emperor then 
succumbed utterly to seasickness, and peremp- 
torily ordered a return. 

“I acknowledge that his majesty is ruler of all 
the Russias,” said the admiral, ‘but I am master 
on board. You may tell his majesty that his 
commands cannot be obeyed.” 

The ship was actually driven within sight of the 
Asiatic coast, but only when the storm abated 
could his autocratic majesty’s orders be obeyed. 

On finding himself safe on land, the Czar begged 
the admiral’s pardon for his impatience, and pre- 
sented him with the usual gold snuff-box, set with 
diamonds, and suitably inscribed. 


SS 
EASY TO SEE. 


The great scarcity of servant girls in Boston has 
led to the importation of a considerable number of 
farmers’ daughters from the back districts of 
Maine to serve in fashionable city houses. The 
want of familiarity on the part of these girls with 
city ways and language has led to some queer 
scenes. 


One afternoon a lady called at a fine residence 
in Beacon street, where one of the girls was em- 
ployed, and rang the bell. Samantha Wayback 
answered the call. 

“Can Mrs. Croesus be seen?” the visitor asked. 

“Ken she be seen?” snickered Samantha. “Well, 
I ruther guess she ken; she’s six feet high and 
four feet wide! My sakes! You can’t see much 
of anything besides, when she’s around!” 





The handsomest designs at 
WALL PAPERS lowest prices. From 3c. to 


50c. a roll. 100 samples for 8c. Window shades, spring roll- 
ers,all colors,35c. H.fhomas & Bro., ¥27 Market S:.,Pat.a, Pa, 


o e 
Ihe First Goin 
Weer rolling up hill we will find in 
time to give to the person 
who cannot make a delicious 
cup of bouillon from 


| Cudahy’s 
‘y _ Extract 
/ if of Beef, Rex Brand. 


This is the most delicate and 
deticious Beef Extract on the 
market. It cannot be equalled for soups or 
gravies or for other household purposes. 
Sold by al’ grocers. 
Send 6c. for postage on sample package, 
mailed free, 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co., 
South Omaha, Neb 


‘Ladies’ Delight” 
Ct Oil Heaters. 


















ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


No Smoke, 
No Smell, 
No Dirt. 


Light, 
Portable, 
Handsome. 


Better and Cheaper 
than Coal. 


Send for Circulars. 


PAGE BROS. & CO., 
233 Cambridge St., Boston, Mass. | 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Your Complexion 
WAS PERFECT. 
It CAN be made so NOW. If you wish it, use 








A compound of purity for cleansing and beau- 
tifying the skin, teeth and scalp. Used in connec- 
tion with Bailey’s Rubber 


Complexion. Brush 


it frees the skin of all ay waste, developing the mus- 
cles, removing and preventing wrinkles and rough- 
ening of the skin. 


Bailey’s Complexion Soap 25c. 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brush 50c. For sale by 
all dealers iu toilet g or mailed upon receipt of price. 


c. J. BAILEY & CO., Mfrs., 


Send 2-ct. stamp 
for Sample Cake, 
FREE. 








Catalogue mailed 
free of everything in 
Rubber Goods. 























22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


The most popular design in Steriing Silver Table- Ware 
shown at Jewelers, this season 1s the pattern 


“Old 
English” 


Made in all the pieces 


that comprise a com- 
plete Table Service, and 
in substantial 
that endure 
generations. 


} 
weights | 
will for | 


The illustration shows the de- 
signin Coffee Spoon size. 


a> | 





Sterlog 
Always look for this Trade Mark 
when purchasing Silverware. 
For sale by all First-Class 
Jewelers in the U.S. | 
If your dealer should not have 
the special pieces. you wish, we | 


will tell you where they can be 
found. 


Manufacturing 
Tow | e Company, 
Newburyport, Mass. 


Letters from Mothers 


speak in 
warm _ terms 
of what 
Scott’s 
Emulsion 
has done 
for their del- 
icate, sickly 
children. 

Its use has 
brou g ht eee 
thousands back to rosy health. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


with Hypophos- 
with great 
that re- 

Little 








Chicago, Ill. 











of cod-liver oil 
phites is employed 
success in all ailments 
duce flesh and strength. 
ones take it with relish. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 








“JI will have my beds blown up, not 
stuffed ; down is too hard.” Ben Jonson, 





Ben Jonson little thought when he wrote these lines 
that three centuries later his luxurious fancy would 
be realized by the invention of the celebrated 


Hygienic Air Mattress. 
METROPOLITAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Pl., Boston, Mass. 








See Name “EVER READ y 
Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY M 
FOR SALE BY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


SPECIAL pace. DRESS STEEL CO. 


BROWN 


Will Not 


on Back of 
FC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


74 Grand 8t., Ne 


w York. 
& METZNER, 535 Market Street. San Francisco. 
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Shoe. 








Value. Boys and Youths wear the 


latest styles, and sold by 


protect you against high prices. 


will give a continuous increase to our business. 


next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Fr 
Send for Catalogue with full instructions how 








$3 Ss of Oo - enim, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 
Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00. 
Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 
‘ Three Soles, Extension Edge. 
- $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. 


Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all the 6) 


Do You Wear Them ? 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
: Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the world we 
are contented with a small profit, knowing that the extra value put in W. L. Douglas Shoes 


makes the price to suit himself. He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3.00 shoe. 
price system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the 
money paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W. L. Douglas Shoes. 

If you wish to economize in your foot wear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes when 
ee, when dealers cannot supply you. Take no substitute, 


dress W. L. 
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| Illustrated Catalogue. 






Manufactures Building, 
SEC. N, GROUND FLOOR. (Note it.) 
Modern Self-Heating Folding 
Bath Tubs and Improved Water 
Heaters, 18 styles. (See 
them.) Send 2 cents for 


Mosely Folding Bath Tub Co., 
181 H So. Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Pears’ 


Wholesome 
soap is one 
that attacks 
the dirt, but 
not the liv- 
ing skin. It 
is Pears’. 








Baby’s First Teeth. 


They are precious. 

With their proper. care is 
bound up the question of per- 
fect, permanent ones, and the 
charm that belong to hand- 
some, white teeth. 

Neglect baby’s first teeth, 
and early decay quickly destroys 
the permanent ones. 

Care for them constantly, 
and you make possible one of 
the chief charms in men and 


FRuBIfoA 
For THe CAM 
is splendid for 
children, It’s 
delicious fla- 
vor wins them. 
It strengthens the gums. It is 
the best preservative known, 
Try it. 
a5 cents. All Druggists. 


Sample vial free. Address 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


5 bdududuacouae 


EVANS’ 


Violetine Orris 
SACHET 


The finest Florentine Orris, richly 
impregnated with the fresh 
distilled odor of 

IOLETS 


women, 














Pe: laces, handkerchiefs, 
stationery, etc., with allthefresh, 
delicious f: ance of the flower. 


Unrivaled for its strength, deli- 


cacy and lasting sweetness. 
In a beautiful decorated quar- 
ter-pound ket. By mail, 25c, 


m Some users prefer 
vans’ Heliotropine Orris. 











L. DO 


UGLAS 










Extra 
$2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe. For 
Best Dongola. 


shoe dealers everywhere. 


The dealer who sells you unstamped shoes 


The stamped name and 


to order by mai 
DOUGLAS, 


1. 
Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 




































GEORGE B. EVAN Mig. Perfumer, 
1106 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, > 
A wire 
Florence x 
na 68 
C t Silk, wi: 
FOCN ET, SUK iis 


covering, in an exquisite or- 
iginal lace design, was made 

of Florence Crochet Silk; 
the fringe is also made 
of the same material, 
and behind this hangs 
@ curtain of China 
silk. Corticelli Cro- 
chet Silk or Cor- 
ticelli Lace Silk 
mayalso be used 
to good advant- 
in either 
case, size No. 300 
will be required. 

Florence 

D Home Needle- 
ork for 1893 isnow 

ready. The subjects are 
Corticelli Darn ing,Cor- 
ticelli Drawn work and 
Reeling Raw Silk as 
seen at the World's 
Fair. Crocheted Lamp 
Shades, Embroidery 
and Pillow Lace are 

also described. Send6 
e cents.mentioning year, 

and we will mail you 
=the book. 96 

> 87 illustrations, 
CO., Florence, Mass, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





OCTOBER 5, 1893. 














The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers ina single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. 

— to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Mi 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 


office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
— send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 


Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of von oul 
be made to them until the person who subscribes 


The receiving of the paper for that len 
will be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent— 
and then money can be paid to him. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


DANGERS OF OVEREATING. 


Because of the peculiar significance which now 
attaches to the word “temperance,” we should not 
forget that “Every man that striveth for the mas- 
tery is temperate in all things,” and that it is just 
as binding on us to show moderation in our use of 
the necessities of life as in our use of its luxuries. 
Even the necessities of life may become super. 
fluities through their quantity and quality being 
raised to the point of luxury. Take, for example, 
the food-supply of the body. 

It is obvious that the body must have rich, force- 
supplying food in order to carry on its daily tasks. 
Yet the fact is often lost sight of that an over. 
supply of food to the body, like overcoaling the 
steam-engine, is productive of nothing but waste. 
More steam is made than can be used. 

Nor is this all. In sucha finely adjusted machine 
as the human body no one piece of the complex 
organism can be overworked except at the ulti- 
mate expense of the rest. 

Not only are we inflicting the stomach with an 
unnecessary amount of work when we crowd it 
with food, but we are to the same extent imposing 
upon the other organs. As a matter of fact, it is 
the liver which generally gets the brunt of the 
extra burden, though the heart and kidneys are 
also affected to a greater or less degree. 

Among the disorders caused by this superfluous 
condition are hemorrhoids, or bleeding piles. 

To ascertain the proper proportion between the 
demand and supply of the body, one must con- 
sider not only the peculiar needs of each person, 
but the season of the year. Heat is the unit of 
force in the body; butiwhile force-supplying food 
may be as necessary in summer as in winter, the 
need for fats, or hydro-carbons, as they are called, 
to maintain the bodily heat is by no means so 
urgent. 

For one who is properly familiar with the re 
sources of his own body, and who is not blinded 
by appetite, it is comparatively easy to discover, 
to a remarkable degree of nicety, the amount and 
kind of food which his system requires. 


———_o_—_——_ 


ELEPHANTS AND RAILWAYS. 


Not a few people in India have decided objec. 
tions to the railways, which in recent years have 
been introduced in that country. Among these 
objectors are the elephants, to whom railway 
travel seems to be especially hazardous. More 
than one elephant, even on the American continent, 
where elephants are scarce, has been killed by 
collision with a train. The most famous of all 
elephants, the great Jumbo, met his death in this 
way. 

The Indian locomotives are more in danger of 
grasshoppers, it appears, than they are of ele- 
phants. When a train runs into a great army of 
grasshoppers covering the track to a depth of 
several feet, it is sure to be stopped, and in 
grave danger of being derailed. Accidents of this 
nature appear to be not infrequent in India. 

But in a collision with an elephant, it is usually 
the elephant which suffers most. He can hardly 
get under the wheels; and as the locomotive has 
more power within it than the elephant, the animal 
is generally the one of the two antagonists who is 
thrown off the track. 

In the domains of the Nizam of Hyderabad, an 
Indian potentate of great consequence and of 
extensive domains, the railway is so new a thing 


We do not request | 


oney-Order, Bank | 


Persons who send | 


that the people are not yet accustomed to it. Not 
long ago the Nizam, having occasion to make a 
journey, preferred to travel by a special train 
instead of on elephant-back; but he sent his 
elephants on before him, over the highway. 

As the mahout, or elephant-driver in charge of 
the herd, was proceeding on his way, he came to 
the intersection of the railway with the public 
road. As it made a short cut, and was level and 
smooth, while the road was bad, the elephant- 
driver thought he would take the railway. So he 
conducted his animals upon the embankment, and 
they went lumbering on over the rails and ties. 

Presently the Nizam’s special train came whirl 
| ing round the curve. The engine-driver saw the 
| elephants, and reversed his lever and gave the 
signal; but an elephant is a slow animal to move. 

By the time the astonished mahout had begun to 
| deliver his orders to the elephants to get off the 
| track, the train was upon him. 





| The largest elephant in the company, said to be 
without a rival in India, was overthrown, crushed 
and killed. His mahout was also killed. Another 
| elephant lost his trunk, and another one of his 
tusks, while several more were badly damaged. 
The Nizam was a sorrowful witness of this 
destruction. He wept with grief, and is said to 
have lamented the introduction of railways into his 
dominions. The unfortunate man who was the 
| cause of the disaster lost his life as the penalty 
of the offence of travelling on elephant-back on a 


railway track. 


HE ESCAPED. 


“Scotty Smith” is the nickname of a man living 
in southern Africa whose adventures and esca- 
pades would fill a volume. As a “veldt” man he 
is unsurpassed. In “Gun and Camera in Southern 
Africa” the author gives an account of one of his 
many escapes. 

During the troubles in 1883, I think, he was sur 
prised and captured by the marauding Boers, and 
taken to their headquarters at Rooi Grond, near 
Mafeking. He was condemned to be shot on the 
following day, and was fastened with ropes inside 
a hut at some distance from the camp-fire. 

During the night he slipped his bonds, crept to 
the place where the Boer horses were stabled, 
saddled and bridled two of the best of them, and 
made his escape from under the very noses of the 
Dutchmen. 

A day or two afterward he met a Boer, who was 
Pear ey unacquainted with him, who informed 

im that he was Tt for “Scotty Smith.” 

“Well,” said Scotty In Dutch, “I’m looking for 
Scotty Smith, too; we’ll go together.” 

They rode together for some hours, and then 
Scotty found an opportunity, rm, ed his man, and 
betook himself to a safer part of the country. 


WILLING TO TRY. 


Presence of mind and willingness are good 
qualities in a servant. M. Martins’s new valet 
possessed these qualities, though he certainly had 
his faults. A day or two after Baptiste came M. 
Martins inquired where he was. 


a went out, and has not returned,” some one 
said. 

Three days later Baptiste came back. 

“Where have you been?” his employer de- 
manded. 

“Monsieur, I had seen your house but once,” 
replied Baptiste, ‘and it took me all this time to 
find it again.” 

“That is a very poor excuse,” said M. Martins, 


seein 
“Ts it?” 
“Certainly it is.” 
é Baptiste was disturbed, but he remembered his 
uty. 
“Very well, monsieur,” he said, blandly, “if you 
will step into the next room and wait a moment I 
will try to find you another.” 


ROCK-A-BY BABY. 


During one of his trips to the Coast Range 
mountains, Joe Cohen, a peddler, came to a lonely | 
cabin, and found the door wide open, says the 
Newman Banner. 


In the centre of the floor stood a cradle, in which 
was an infant fast asleep. The cradle was rocking 
with surprising regularity, but no sign of what 
propelled it could be seen. 

Joe’s curiosity was aroused. He went to the 
cradle and found a stout cord attached to a nail 
driven in the side of it. The cord passed through 
an auger-hole in the side of the house. He took 
up the trail, which soon led him into a ravine 
where a donkey, or burro, was standing and 
switching its tail. 

The mystery was explained. The other end of 
the cord was tied to the jack’s tail, and the con- 
stant switching of its caudal appendage furnished 
motive power suflicient to rock the cradle. 


ONLY THREE. 


An honest mistake was that of a colored man in 
the South, whose former master had allowed him 
the use of a piece of land on condition that he, the 
owner, should receive one-fourth of the crop. 


When the corn was ripe, the laborer hauled three 
Joads to his own house, and none to that of the 
white man. Then he went innocently up to the 
gn house, to return his landlord’s wagon which 

e had used in the hauling. 

“Well, Frank,” said the gentleman, “where’s my 
share of the corn?” ; 

“You aint got none, sah,” was the sympathetic 
reply. 

“Haven’t got any! Why, wasn’t I to have a 
fourth of all you raised?” 

“Yes, sah, but dey wa'n’t no fourth. Dere wa’n’t 
but jes’ my three loads!” 


BROKEN. 


Little Madge was in trouble. She came crying 
into the house, her little apron gathered up in one 
hand, as if to preserve some most precious relic. 


“I’ve b’oke my smellin’-bottle!” she sobbed, 
lifting tear-wet, imploring eyes to my face. 

“Your smeliling-bottle!” I repeated. “I didn’t 
know you had one. Where are the pieces?” 

She held open her apron, and what do you think 
lay there? The scattered petals of a rose! This 
was her too-aged “smelling-bottle,” and while she 
was using it it had fallen apart. | 


LITTLE EDGAR, aged three, who happened to 





be very fond of lemon-drops, was out on the porch 
one day when a sudden and violent hail-storm | 
came up. “Oh! oh!” the boy screamed with 

delight; “it’s yaining tandy !” 





The superiority of Burnett’s Flavoring Exiracts 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.[ Adv. 
————_oe—_—_ 


*‘Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


tifrice”’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily , 
| Ade. | 


it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. 


FRUIT JAR RINGS 


That last fog years. [ret pover suet. Werth ) Sate 
we n gold. mple package, 2 doz., by ma‘ any 
address. % cents. ‘A. v. Betts & Co., Toledo, O. 


Barbour’s Linen Thread 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
Latest New York Style 


IN WRAPPERS 
At the Lowest New York Price, only 


1.98 a” 

. Paid, 

At Mahler’s Great Mail Shopping 

Emporium where at least 25 per 

cent. is saved on the_ regular 
This stylish Empire 

















Our Great Retail Store 





img 12 acres co space) and the wonderful extent and 
} t ise 


lowest prices, of the reliable merchand! 
carried. Its mail order department (unequalled) is the 
largest in America, and all mail orders receive prompt 
and careful attention. 





Our tull-page advertisements in THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION (Sept. 14), the LADIES’ HOME JOUR 
NAL (October), and the QUEEN OF FASHION 
(October) were the largest. as well as the most 
expensive and unique, ever put forth by any dry 
goods house WHOLLY tor the benefit of its mail 
order patrons. A great percentage of our tive 
million readers will reap many advantages from 
these remarkable bargain-lists. 











Gown is of figured C r- 
ette, with deep cuffs, yoke and 
irdle of Cashmere. Has 

ashionable French loose front 
and Watteau back. Having 
taken possession of our com 
modious New Building, we 
cordially invite you to inspect it 


when in the city. Fashion 
; Catalogue _la' styles for 





latest 
Fall and Winter sent free 
upon request. 


MAHLER BROS., Importers, 


501 & 503 6th Ave., New York. 








Boys’ Combination Suits— 


of Double-Breasted Coat, two 
nee Pants, and a nice Hat—all 
the same piece of 





Consistin, 
pairs of 

made to match—out of 
cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 


Only Five Dollars! 


Ey J are strictly all-wool—extra strongly 
made, and far superior to Combination 
Suits offered by others. 


and large 60-page Catalogue of Men's 
Samples and Boys’ Clothin or 


. 





Hats, Shoes, Furnish: 
ing Goods,and Cloaks Cent Free! 








JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 
Other Chemicals 


ait are used in the 
2 preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 











which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
mi with Starch, Arrowroot or 

: Sugar, and is far more eco- 
—— costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 





DIGESTED. Os 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & 00., Dorchester, Mass, 





The Hub.zcks.3s. Chicago, II. 
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OA Kitchen a 
Etchins 







Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the . 


FIFTH PRIZE. 


How clean and neat, 
How fresh and sweet 
The kitchen looks,—a charmed retreat 


Where one might sit 


- 


And weave a bit 
‘ Of homely rhyme, describing it. 


Had I the skill 
To make, at will, 
A picture of the place, I’d fill 
The sketch with hint 
Of tone and tint 
From the deft housewife’s magic mint 


Of neatness, and, 
With cunning hand, 
I'd draw those “Ivory” cubes that stand 
On yonder shelf, 
Among the delf, 
Each one a treasure in itself! 


EBEN E. REXFORD, Schiocton, Wis. 


CoryriGuT 1892, BY THE Procter & GAMBLE Co, 





OCTOBER 5, 1893. 














For the Companion. 


DAILY LIFE OF AN EMPRESS. 


A biographer of the Russian Empress, Cath- 
erine II., draws an interesting picture of her 
daily life, and describes some of her kindly, 
pleasing qualities. At one time in her life Cath- 
erine rose alone, often lighted her own fire, and 
wrote for some hours in the early morning; but 
at the time of which her biographer writes she is 
older, and rises and works less early, though six 
o’clock seems fairly early for an empress. 

“Tt is six o’clock, the hour when the empress 
wakes. Near her bed is a pink satin, lace-trimmed 
couch where a family of little dogs, Catherine’s 
inseparable companions, sleep. The empress 
begins her toilet. Where is Catherine Ivanovna, 
who should be at hand with the simple accessories 
for it? As usual, she is late. Catherine takes 
the things from her hands brusquely, and using 
them hurriedly, thus addresses the tardy one: 

“*¢What are you thinking of, Catherine 
Ivanovna? Do you think things are always to 
be like this? Some day you will marry, you will 
leave my service, and your husband, you may 
be sure, will not be like me; he will be more 
exacting. Catherine Ivanovna, think of your 
future!’ 

‘“‘Catherine’s coffee is brought. Is it strong 
enough? A pound of coffee is used for the five 
cups that she drinks. One day one of her secre- 
taries came to her with a report, shivering with 
cold. 

‘Catherine rang for a cup of coffee, and 
insisted that the poor fellow should swallow the 
steaming drink. But something was the matter. 
He was seized with palpitation of the heart. No 
one had thought to caution him that the coffee 
was terribly strong, because they had not thought 
that the empress was having her own coffee 
served for a poor secretary.”’ 

Then follows a description of the transaction of 
official business and of Catherine’s costume, 
which was simple. Her dinner was simple, her 
favorite dish being boiled beef, her favorite drink 
sugared water, and her favorite dessert apples or 
cherries. 

One of her cooks was an extremely bad cook. 
He ruined every dish. Years passed without 
Catherine’s noticing this, she was so careless of 
what she ate. When her attention was called to 
it, she refused to discharge him, he had served her 
so long. After that she had notice given her | 
when it was his turn to cook, and then ho | 
remarked as she took her place at table : 

“Gentlemen and ladies, we must be patient, we 
have a week of fasting before us.’ 

Although her table was simple and of slight | 
expense, she generously defrayed the heavy table | 
expenses of some more luxuricus relatives and | 
dependents. After dinner she embroidered, and 
Betzky read to her. As Betzky grew old his sight | 
failed, but she did not replace him, she read to | 
herself, using an eye-glass. 

In the evening she played whist, preferring for 
partners those who did not try to have her win. | 
The chamberlain, Tchertkof, whom she sometimes | 
played with, always lost his temper, and found 
fault with her playing. She never was offended, | 
and defended herself gently. | 

Once Count Strogonoff grew angry over the | 
game, left the table abruptly, and strode up and 
down muttering. Some one who thought he was 
going too far tried to calm him, but Onthesige | 
said : 

“Lethim alone! He has been like that for fifty | 
years. You cannot change him, neither can I.” 

There was no supper except on reception even- | 
ings, and then Catherine only took her place at | 
table as a matter of form. At ten o’clock she 
went to her own room, drank a large glass of hot 
water, and went to bed. Her day’s work was | 
finished. 


——_—_+o2—__—__ 


| 


For the Companion. 
A NEW USE OF HALLOWB2Z’EN. 


Hallowe'en, or All-hallows’ Eve, the night of 
the 31st of October, or the eve of All Saints’ day, 
which fell on November First, became in the 
Middle Ages a supposed time of the appearance 
of ghosts, and when this superstition had lost its 
influence, a time of plays, spirits and games, that 
recalled the fables of ghostland. What Walpur- 
gis Night was in Germany, Hallowe’en was in 
England. 

Within a few years Boston and her suburban 
towns have found a new use for Hallowe'en. 
Such ghostly pranks as standing before a glass 
with a lighted candle, that one’s future companion 
for life might be seen over the shoulder, and such 
odd plays as bobbing with the mouth for apples 
in a tub of water have given place to parties for 
telling folk-lore stories. The eve has thus become 
in many places a time of the revival of old family 
wonder tales. Such stories in New England are 
usually colored by superstition, and it was the 
telling of ghost stories that led to this sensible 
use of the quaint old festival. | 


| find that there were only nine rings. 


greatly enriched. 
| 


The forming of folk-lore societies in most of 
our large cities, and the impetus given them by | 
the successful Folk-Lore Congress in Chicago, 


invite the question, Would it not be weil to’ 


observe Hallowe’en as a date for re-telling old 
family stories ? 

The Conservatory of Music, Boston, and many 
of the art schools have for some years observed 
Hallowe’en somewhat in this way. The Conserva- 
tory, on several occasions, has invited professional 
story-writers to relate wonder tales on this happy 


evening. Some dramatic artists last year arranged 


an entertainment in a hotel in Boston, of the 
acting of ghost scenes from Shakespeare, the 
operas and works of history and fiction. 

The folk-lore story is a very interesting devel- 
opment in folk-lore, and its appropriate festival 
may well fall on Hallowe’en. What are your 
family wonder tales, and what members of your 
family have a genius for telling them? Let Hallo- 
we’en answer. Make the evening of old supersti- 
tious frolics a useful one. We as a nation are 
almost three hundred years old. It requires time 
for old tales to mellow, and take on the moss hue. 
But our colonial houses are now falling into their 
last decay, and there is as great an interest in the 
old family story to-day, as in the days of the 
Roman Lares and Penates, and the Egyptian urns. 


+ oo ——_ 


ARABIAN JUSTICE. 


A traveller tells a ‘‘Story of a Jeweller’’ which 
he heard from Arabian story-tellers and which 
seemed always to be very popular with the 
audience. The tale is silent as to what happened 
to the real culprit in the case, but it is an eloquent 
silence. Parental discipline, it may be supposed, 
was so sure that it needed not to be mentioned. 
A jeweller received one day from Constantinople 
ten magnificent rings, set with diamonds, tur- 
quoise, topaz and rubies. After examining 
them, he put them carefully away in a case, 
which in turn he put into his strong box. ‘The 
next day he took out the case, and was amazed to 
A ring set 
with a fine topaz had disappeared. 


No one had broken into his house; there were | 
no signs of burglary, and the theft could have | 


been committed only by some member of the 


| household. Sadly and sternly the jeweller ques- 


tioned his relatives, his servants, his slaves, and 
every member of the family. He had a careful 
search made. The ring was not to be found. 

At last he decided that the thief was an old 
servant, whom he had employed for ten years, 
and whose conduct had been above reproach. In 
spite of this poor fellow’s protests, and his solemn 
oaths that he was innocent, he was taken before 
the bey aid accused by the jeweller. 


The bey questioned the jeweller, who had no | 


proof except his suspicions, and the testimony of 
his twelve-year-old daughter, who said that she 
had seen her father examinc ten rings the day 
| before. The bey was puzzled. After long 
reflection he said: 

“T order that five hundred blows with a stick | 
be distributed between the two parties, fifty at a 
time alternately.” 

The sentence was at once put into execution. 
| The unhappy servant, still declaring his inno- 
cence, received fifty blows. ‘The beaters were 
just about to begin administering the fifty blows 
to the jeweller; they had their arms raised to 
strike him as he lay face downward on the 
ground, when the young girl threw herself at 
the bey’s feet and begged for forgiveness. At the 
same time she took from her mouth the ring, 
— she had kept hidden there since the day | 


befo 

& was impossible to undo the unjust punish- 
ment of the old servant, but the bey took the 
ring and gave it to him, as some compensation 
or his sufferings. Then he condemned the 


| jeweller to receive the rest of the sentence, the | 


|four hundred and fifty remaining blows, for 
having so hastily accused his faithful servant. 


The rich jeweller escaped his punishment by | 


paying a heavy fine into the bey’s treasury. 
Thus every one was satisfied : the servant because 
his innocence was proved and because he had 
received a valuable ring, the jeweller because he 
| had escaped the four hundred and fifty blows, 
|and the bey because his treasury had been 


owe 
> 


M. PEYROLLES'S RENT. 





A quiet, old-fashioned couple lived in a little | 


French town on an income which was just enough 
for comfort. Every year Mme. Peyrolles raised 
a few silkworms, and by the sale of the silk was 
able to buy a few little luxuries. One year she 


| had counted with much confidence upon buying 


a new shawl, which she had wanted for a long 
time. It was a sore trial to her when the silk 
crop for that year proved a failure. M. Peyrolles, 
too, was dejected for his wife’s sake, though he 
said that she could undoubtedly get a new shawl 
next year, and twelve months would soon pass. 


M. Aréne, who tells the story, says that the | 


good woman was sadly cast down by her ek | 
pointment, as well as by that of her old servant, 


| who was to have had her mistress’s old shawl. 


What a world of time and trouble they had all 
three of them expended on those wretched silk- 
worms! Suddenly M. Peyrolles had a bright 
idea. He said: 


“You can have your shaw! after all, wife. 


Since we inherited our uncle’s little house, Jas de | 


Brame-Faim, we have never collected rent of the 
tenants. A year and a half’s rent is due us now, 
and that will buy your shawl.” 


It was a serious undertaking—a day’s journey | 


—to go and collect that rent at Brame-Faim near 
the mountain village of Entrepierres. But the | 
old couple set out in a cart borrowed of the baker, | 
with a donkey borrowed from another neighbor, 
and with plenty of lunch and wraps. The old 
servant gave them careful instructions to take 
good care of themselves. 

When they arrived at Jas de Brame-Faim, | 


Ill. 

















which they talk ws never seen as heed ites, Peyrol- 
jles said, “It is not handsome. But then you 


could hardly expect to rent the chateau of the | 


Marquis de Carabas for a hundred and fifty 
francs.” 
It was a 

| about it all there was such ah appearance of 
| misery and poverty that already the idea of de- 
| manding rent was unpleasant to the old couple as 
| they walked slowly toward the door. 

“You speak first, Victrice,’’ said Mme. Pey- 
rolles. 

‘Perhaps it would be better for you to begin, 
Ambrosine,”’ said M. Peyrolles. 

Two little children ran away as they ap- 
proached, and a woman left her spinning to meet 
them. 

“You are lost? 


shabby, low-roofed little house, and 


You were going to Pierre- 


Ecrite? It is farther on, near the spring, where 
you should turn,”’ she said. 
M. and Mme. Peyrolles had lost courage. 


They allowed it to be supposed that they were 
going to Pierre-Ecrite. 


With a sigh of relief the woman said, “I was | 


afraid you might be M. and Mme. Peyrolles, 
whom we owe for rent."’ Then she called to her 
husband, ‘‘You may come out. It is not those 
whom we feared.’ 

The man came down from the attic, and offered 
his guests milk, honey, nuts and fruit, the best 
he had, saying: 

“That is all we have. The land is so poor. 
The new landlord has not asked us for rent. If 
he did we should have to go away. We can 
hardly live as it is. But if you are from their 
village, you must know those good people, M. 
and Mme. Peyrolles ?”’ 

The guests admitted that they did. 

At last it was time to go. ‘“Speak,’’ whispered 
Mme. Peyrolles. ‘‘You speak,’’ whispered M. 
Peyrolies; but neither spoke of rent, and they 
took their leave. 

“Will you give this to that good Mme. Pey- 
rolles ?”’ said the woman, and she handed them a 
great cock, thin and gaunt, and protesting vigor- 
ously against having his feet tied together. It 
was the best gift that the poor people could send, 
and their guests took it cheerfully away with 
them, ‘‘to give to Mme. Peyrolles.”” 

When the old couple entered the village that 
night, some of their neighbors said with a tinge 
of envy, “Ah, M. and Mme. Peyrolles are return- 
ing in ‘their carriage from collecting their rent at 
Brame-Faim.”’ 


Oe 


| THEIR OWN CONCLUSIONS. 


Christine Chaplin Brush gives, in her little 
volume, ‘‘Inside our Gates,’ some of the most 
charming incidents of child-life to be found on 
any page. These bits of history are only to be 
duplicated by others as real and true. She says: 


I relate, I explain, and behold! I discover some | 


day that the things I told had quite another 


meaning from the one I intended. Dear little 


well-balanced, blank minds! How funny they 
are, in their lack of experience of even the com- 
monest things. I suppose God looks on our 
bewildered, untrained minds as we look on the 
children’s, when He tries to explain to us out of 
the wonders of His omniscience, and we cannot 
understand. 

To His knowledge, we must seem as perverse 
| as my baby seemed to me when I showed her the 
| letters on her blocks. 

“Baby,’ * said I, ‘* that is S.”” 

“Tt is not,” she asserted. 

“And this is T.” 

“Tt is not!” 

Still, though I said, ‘Mamma knows best,”’ and 
went on to different letters, ‘‘It is not,’’ was her 
only answer. 
| One day I was looking at an atlas, and she 
| pressed close to look also. 

‘““What is it?’ she asked. 

PF ware ng out a crinkled, black line on the page. 

That is the Mississippi River,’’ I said. ‘‘I was 
| looking for a town on it.”’ 

The child gazed at me with surprised eyes. 

“That is not a river,”’ she said. ‘It is a pencil 
mark. A river is made of water.” 

“Yes, a river is water, but this is a sort of 
picture of a river.’ 

“Tt is not,’ said she; “there is a picture of a 
| river in the parlor, with pictures of the boats 
| on it.” 

I gave it up and changed the subject. 

















GREASE, Bene Clothing 

FRESH PAINT and Carpets. hig 

leaded windows an 

AND INK semen paint from 

Ask your Druggist for it. Sample be bott we lag. mail 20 cts. 
F. C. RD, Agent, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


| Attractive Routes to the Great Fair. 

Of the many routes catering for the World’s Fair 
travel the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. by combination with 
other, and in many cases competitive lines, presents 
the most attractive and varied routes yet offered and at 
very reasonable rates. The route most in demand is 
that via Washington on the outward, and Niagara Falls 
on the return trip, price of which is $90.40, Boston to 
Chicago and return. Other routes include Montreal, 
Thousand Islands, White Mountains, &c. Full informa- 
tion as to Sleeping-car accommodations, Stop-over privi- 
leges, &c., can be obtained by addressing A. J. SIMMONS, 
New England Passenger Agent, 211 Washington St., 
| Boston, Mass. Send for World’s Fair circular. (Ade. 





26 var. from all quarters of the Globe Ofc. 
“ of the finest selection 10« 
100“ a collection in itself . 24ec. 
Hayti, complete 5 varieties, very rare 20c. 
Sweden, 11 varietie ° 
Approval sheets at 50 Pp ¢. dise’t: Agents 
wanted. Wm. Hirsch 507 E. 88d St..N.¥. Cit 


6. WARP cO9K’S WORLD'S FAIR. 


100% Getoker 5, 12, a. and 26. Also 
expenses - paged. Route is over the 

Sooriees B. 
| return via Niagara Falls, Thousand Islands, Lachine 











ates arr: ‘ed. 
Membership limited amas strictly first class. 
via Washington. In 
$100 6 days ng; : giialohons to the Fair; 


Rapids, Montreal and White Mountains. Ask for 
our $50, d &75 Tours. Independent 
aw kets. Several routes 


G. WARD COOK, M'g'r, Room 13, ‘Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


315 Boys’ and Girls’ $15 


Cushion Tire 
Young America. Long Distance. 


SAFETY. 
YS’ SIZES. GIRLS’ SIZES. 


24 in.; 26 in. 24 in.; 
Catalogue, 2-cent stamp. 
Boston. 


BRADSHAW MFG. CO., 


Wall Paper. 





20 in. ; 26 in. 








10c. Paper marked down to only ..... 4c. roll. 
t. Paper marked down to only eee ew Te. roll. 
| 5c. Paper marked down to only 15e. rol 


Samples for Three 2-cent Stamps. 


| PERKINS, 66 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


| To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 
| tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 








Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 
60 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTon. 


@infort Powder 





Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 
| Pimples. | Sunburn. 
Itching. | Tender Feet. 
| 


Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 








Remember that the 


“K. B 


Extra Razor 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 
in private use. This can be truly said of 
no other razor under the sun. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and gt Bedford St., Boston. 


























For Fall 


Hunting. 


Special Sale for Six Weeks. 








This 
originally a Springfield Rifle. 


$2.50 Single Barrel Gun. 


Chambered for shot. 


$8.50 Champion Top Snap Gun. 


For durability and finish it will be found in all respects equal to high cost Guns. 


12 Gauge. 


$10.00 Side Snap Double Gun. 


Rubber Butt Plate, 12 Gauge, Walnut Stock, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 Ibs. 


$15.00 Top Snap Double Gun. 





A good, strong, serviceable Gun. 


is a Single Barrel, Muzzie Loading Shot Gun; 
Reduced in size and weight, 


Weight about 7 Ibs. 


Single Barrel, Breech-Loading, Top Snap, Re- 
bounding Lock, Pistol Grip, 30-inch Twist Barrel, 


Plain Steel Barrels, Side Snap, Pistol Grip, Re- 
bounding Back Action Locks, Snap Fore End. 
A hard, close Shooting Gun. 


This is a Superb Gun. -. ine Twist Barrels, bored 
for hard, close shooting. Pistol Grip, Rubber Butt 


| Plate, Rebounding, Bar Action Locks, Extension Rib, 12 Gauge, 30-inch Barrels, Weight 7 1-2 to 8 1-2 Ibs. 


Any of the above Guns will be sent C. 0. D., with privilege of 
examination on receipt of $1,00 to guarantee express charges. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, 













POT BRACKETS 
TRELLISES, Etc. 


P LA NT Illustrated price-list, with Club 
STANDS wo: tonesé:co. 76 ork st, Boston. 
3°25 Cents Sent Now 


will buy enough Bowker’s Plant Fer- 
tilizer (clean, odorless, made from 
chemicals) to 


Make your Plants grow handsomely all Winter. 


Every lover of flowers needs a 
package. Reliable book on ‘‘Window 
Gardening’ Free with each package. 


BOWKER **’company, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


The same book and three times as 
much Fertilizer will be sent for 50 cts. 














is a modern luxury and labor-saver. 





With it the very finest mince pies can 





be made as quickly and easily as cake 
or ‘biscuit. The dread preparatory 
work is all gone. The delightful flavor 
is all there. Just try one package and 
see. Take no substitute, however. 
~ At all grocers. Made only by 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. Ye 






































PURITY WASHED CURRANTS, 
unlike other so-called “clean” currants, are only pre- 
pared from the highest spade of cultivated fruit. ry 
r of a 


PURITY W. 








Slade’s Spices 


SLADE’S are Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 
The best results in cooking can only be attained when Slade’s Spices are used. 
Your Grocer will supply you if you insist upon having Slade’s in 1-4 lb. packages. 
Send 2-cent stamp for Congress Cook Book. Mention this paper. 





Groceries, 


Foods, Etc. 





than other 
brands. 


are STRONGER 
and BETTER 


D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston, Mass. 








Smart Boys Wanted 





In every town to introduce our ““Vermont” 
Raspberry Jam, Strawberry Preserves 
and Pie Fillings, in 5-lb. pails. No bet- 
ter goods made. Almost every housekeeper 
will buy them on sight. Address, with 
references, which must be first-class, 

H. A. JOHNSON & CO., 222 State Street, Boston. 





Squire’s 


“Arlington” 








The “Arlington” Sausages are 


manufacture and seasoning. 


Established 1842. 


A Breakfast Delicacy. 


meat with very little fat, and great care is taken in their 


A single trial will prove them superior to any other 
sausages made in quality and flavor. 


See full page in COMPANION of September 14 for 
description and illustrations. 


JOHN P. SQUIRE & CO., Boston, Mass. 





Sausages. 





made of the best selected 


Incorporated 1892. 





That’s 


course 
dairy. 





poses. 





BETTER BUTTER. 


the desideratum. Try the 


best salt and that’s 


Wor 


ESIEP 
Salt 





It’s purer, saltier, whiter and of 


gives better results in the 
Prove it by a trial. Just as 


satisfactory for household pur- 


Nash, Whiton & Co 


New York Boston Office, 


103 State St. 





HILL’S CHAMP 


provements. ‘These include the Lock 


ing can be done at the same time. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher once wrote: “I 


some weeks. 


than any contrivance I have yet seen.’’ 





them and be convin their superior flavor. 
HE SULTA ‘AS 
are put up in same manner, and once t ways 





PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, 


Training 


shall I do? 
eat H-O. He 


Steam Cooker. 


This famous Cooker has all the latest im- 


a feature which every housewife will appreciate, 
a water-joint around cover, a Tube that carries 
away all odor and surplus steam and an Adjust- 
able Partition by which boiling and steam cook- 


used on any size stove, or over oil or gas stoves. 


the Hill Champion Steam and Odorless Cooker in use 
It is destined to make home duties (espec- 
ially those belonging to the kitchen) much less oppressive. 
It will also prepare food more properly, and in a less time, 


Sent by express, charges to be paid 
by the receiver, on receipt of $2.00. 


Breakfast. 


To the Bicycle World a subscriber writes : 
I always feel faint after my 
ride before breakfast— what 


ION ODORLESS 





Cover— 


Can be 


have had 


Mass. 


Before 





# 


Editor replied, 
did—now both 


subscriber and editor endorse 


H-O as a superior training food for wheelmen. 





delicious in flavor. 





It is easily assimilated and 
I heartily 
recommend its use to athletes. 


GEO. GOLDIE, 
Director athletics N. Y. Athletic Club. 


r=-O 
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Hornby’s 
Oatmeal 


Don’t Buy 
Dirty Currants. 


Ask Your Grocer for 


Raymond’s Flag Brand 


Cleansed Currants. 


No Sticks, 
No Stems, 
No Dirt, 

No Stones. 


Ready for Immediate Use. 
Saves Time, Labor, Waste. 











W. H. Raymond Grocery Co., 
Supply Trade Only, 
45 and 47 Commercial St., Boston. 


Savena. 


A Useful PRESENT in Every Package. 
S matiemmenhiammtenimemeentl 








ALSO 


100 PREMIUMS 


To select from. Send for 
circular giving full descrip- 
tion of Premiums. 


H. R. STEVENS, 


464 Broadway, 
Boston, Mass. 











WASHING POWDER 


PREMIUM NO. 78. 


NEw BeEprorp, Mass. 
Ireceived my Premium No. 78. Very much pleased. 
Accept my thanks for same. You will please send me 
Premium No. 71. Mother has used SAV. a long 
time, and oaye there is no washing compound equal to 
it. ope that every one will hear of SAVENA and 
use it, for it is the best. MARY R. TOPHAM. 


Sold by all Grocers. 











ne S52 ot Stages aaah sia s33 ath sinc sss taasid cia sss geas tha J53 sa ttit 1: 
Reaches the Spot. §- 

The Hop Plaster penetrates quickly—goes EF: 
right to the spot—the cure begins at once. S: 
Fresh hops, gums, extracts and balsams united fi: 
3] in the quickest-acting, surest and most success- Ff: 
24 ful plaster ever made. a 
'4 Hop Plaster Co., Boston, alone make F. 
‘athe genuine—Our name on both sides of the &. 
£4 plaster. Look for it when you buy. : 


thx 
Pitt eta stectties Matecte 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


is the best preparation for Consumptives, for 
Coughs, for Weak Lungs, Throat Diseases, 
Loss of Flesh, Poor ppetite, and for every form 
of General Debility. 


It is a Pure Solution, and will not disarrange the 
most delicate stomach. 









y ee yy 
sotted Matastoctt ted Mata ttestttad Mates testtiet tates 





Price, $1.00 per bottle. Send for circular. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 
162 William St., New York. 


How this picture reminds us of the little round ) 
bottle in the old medicine chest, and as we { 
have seen it on the shelf in the country store. } 








» 

} Homes & Stores 
» of 
) 

) 

7 





Such a record among the peopie and deal- 
) ers speaks with no uncertain sound for 
the real worth of this well-known remedy. 


) For Croup it has been to the mother 
what the “‘life-boat’’ is to the shipwrecked 
sailor,—the first means of safety, and there- 
fore-always close at hand. , 
For Coughs and Colds it always brings 
relief in dispelling the disease and assisting { 
to the normal healthy condition. 


Contains no opium—Perfectly safe. , 
Price 35c. Sold by all Druggists. 


CHAS. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, Northampton, Mass. 


« _A Lame Backor a Pain in the side cured by using 
) Dr. Hooker’s Porous iter. By mail lic. { 


) 
) 
) 
» 
) 
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